





Social Security in Review 


Program Operations 


O MAJOR developments in 
N public assistance are reflected 
in the changes from February 
to March in the number of recipients 
or the amounts of payments under 
the assistance programs. Totals for 


the Nation changed less than 0.5. 


percent for each type of assistance 
except aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled; the total number of 
recipients and total payments under 
that program were slightly more than 
2 percent larger than in February. 

The number of recipients of old- 
age assistance continued to drop. The 
decrease of about 5,200 was smaller, 
however, than in any month but one 
since October 1950, when the case- 
load started its continuous decline. 
The caseload for general assistance 
went down for the second month, 
after an upturn from October 1951 
through January. The number of 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children rose slightly as in January 
and February, but the increase of 
2,564 families aided in Puerto Rico 
accounted for most of the net na- 
tional increase of 2,692 families. 
Puerto Rico’s assistance rolls for the 
categorical programs increased about 
10-15 percent; the changes repre- 
sented a further step in the continu- 
ing progress in meeting need since 
October 1950, when Federal financial 
participation for the Island’s pro- 
sTams became available. 

For the jurisdictions other than 
Puerto Rico, March changes in the 
rolls for old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the 














blind varied in direction and size, but 
the contrasts were less marked than 
they often are. In old-age assistance 
the changes from February were less 
than 1 percent in 44 States and less 
than 2 percent in the other States. 
In aid to dependent children and 
aid to the blind, caseloads changed 
less than 1 percent in 33 States. The 
largest State changes were a decrease 
of 2.7 percent in the number of 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children in Connecticut and an in- 
crease of 3.9 percent in recipients of 
aid to the blind in New Mexico. In 
the States with the largest general 
assistance programs, March changes 
in caseloads were similarly small. In 
other States, much larger percentage 
changes in both general assistance 
and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled represented relatively 
small numerical increases or de- 
creases. 

For aid to dependent children, aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, and general assistance the 
month’s changes in total payments 
to recipients corresponded closely 
with the changes in the total number 
of cases aided. There were small in- 
creases in payments for aid to de- 
pendent children and aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled and a 
small decrease for general assistance. 
In old-age assistance, however, total 
payments rose slightly despite the 
small decline in the number of recipi- 
ents; in aid to the blind, the number 
of recipients rose 0.1 percent and 
total payments dropped by the same 
percentage. The total expenditure for 
payments to recipients under all pro- 


grams, $192.7 million, was about 
$300,000 more than in the preceding 
month. 

Recipients of assistance in a few 
low-income States have benefited 
recently from increases in the pro- 
ceeds from certain taxes that are 
earmarked for assistance and from 
the fact that caseloads have been 
below agency estimates. Assistance 
agencies in these States have in- 
creased the amounts allowed for cer- 
tain budget items, increased the per- 
cent of need met, or raised the maxi- 
mum payment. In some instances, 
the revised policies are applied over 
a period of months as cases are re- 
viewed under regular schedules. In 
such States, therefore, only part of 
the increase in payments is shown in 
any one month. New Mexico,’ in con- 
trast, made several policy revisions 
effective in March. 


FOUR AND ONE-HALF MILLION persons 
were receiving monthly benefits under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program at the end of March—an 
increase of 36,400 from the number 
of beneficiaries a month earlier. Their 
benefits amounted to $159.3 million. 

Old-age benefits showed the great- 
est numerical increase (16,300), while 
benefits to children increased by 8,600 
and widow’s or widower’s benefits by 
6,100. When the benefits are mea- 
sured as a percentage of those in 
current-payment status at the end 
of February, the increases range from 
1.5 percent for widow’s or widower’s 
benefits to 0.7 percent for old-age 
benefits and 0.6 percent for wife’s or 
husband’s benefits. 





Retired workers and their. depend- 
ents—aged wives, dependent hus- 
bands, wives under age 65 with child 
beneficiaries in their care, and young 
children—numbered 3.1 million and 
made up 68 percent of all benefici- 
aries. Their monthly benefits, which 
totaled $114.7 million, represented 72 
percent of all monthly benefits paid 
under the program for March. As a 
proportion of all beneficiaries, retired 
workers and their dependents have 
increased about 5 percent since 
August 1950—the last month before 
the liberalized eligibility provisions 
under the 1950 amendments to the 
Social Security Act became effective. 

Monthly benefits were awarded in 
March to 177,700 individuals, about 
500 more than in February. Almost 
238,000 monthly benefits were 
awarded in the January-March quar- 
ter, 8,500 more than in the preceding 
quarter but only about half the num- 
ber awarded in January-March 1951. 
The decline from the first quarter of 
1951 occurred chiefly in awards to 
retired workers and their dependents. 
Benefit awards made to aged widows 
or widowers numbered 25,000—an 
increase of 5 percent from the previ- 
ous record number awarded in the 
first quarter of 1951. Awards of all 
other types of survivor monthly bene- 
fits were slightly lower than in the 
January-March 1951 quarter. 

Lump-sum death payments awarded 
in the January—March quarter num- 
bered 121,200 and represented a 6- 
percent increase from the previous 
record total established in the first 
quarter of 1951. The average num- 
ber of lump-sum awards per deceased 
worker reached a new low figure of 
1.026. The average lump-sum amount 
per worker represented in the awards 
was $137, about the same as in the 
two preceding quarters. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG workers cov- 
ered by the State unemployment in- 
surance programs continued to de- 
cline in March. Though March was a 
longer workmonth than February, the 
rise in the claims loads brought about 
by this factor was more than offset 
by seasonal gains in scattered indus- 
tries. As a result, initial claims 
dropped 4.0 percent to 835,600, and 
weeks of unemployment claimed. 
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Selected current statistics 





























[Corrected to May 6, 1952] 
ee - : —— 
Calendar year 
Item March | February | March |~-- ——— 
1952 1952 1951 
10 | 10 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) | 
Sn, eee ean 61, 518 61, 838 325 62, 884 63, 090 
titted nindalinstionmananmninmiiindinigl 59, 714 59, 752 60,179 61, 005 59, 957 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance ?_|_.........|..........--|...-..-.--]...---.----- 35, 164 
Covered by State unemployment insurance ?_| 35, 400 34, 400 34, 296 3, 838 32, 771 
a cittiinhesunpandhanasennsdtdemenanel 1, 804 2, 086 2, 147 1,879 3,142 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates) 
EE eS Lee Se $257.8 $258. 3 $242.8 $251.1 $224.7 
Employees’ income *. _....................----- 177.0 177.0 163. 5 169. 2 145.8 
* and rental income ...............-- 47.4 48.6 47.2 48.9! 440 
interest income a dividends damnit 20.6 19.9 19.5 20. 0° 19.3 
EE ET ST TL I 2.3 2.3 2.4 23 24 
insurance and related payments * _....... 7.7 7.6 6.8 6.9 6.5 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances * and aaa 1.0 Ss 1.5 1.2 22 
Miscellaneous income payments * .............- 2.2 22 1.9 2.6 45 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status: '' 
Number (in thousands) ---.-.................. 4, 512 4, 476 | Seer — 
— (in eng OE SO OPT mp. $150, 332 $158, 172 | $137, 250 | $1, 884, 531 | $1, 018, 1@ 
oerage primary benefit... ...................- #42. 10 #42. 13 Be seedwabannes SS 
Awards't (in thousands): 
SN 6baottb cockdbescnsntcctsvcdnossdis 78 77 148 1, 336 98 
PE tintasectccntcctnscadecccesocseoesces $2, 526 $2, 566 $4, 734 | $42, 282 $25, 24 
Unemployment Insurance * | 
Initial claims (in thousands).....................- 870 693 | 10, 836 12, 251 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thousands) - 5, 145 5, 483 3, 996 50, 303 78, 654 
Weeks compensated (in thousands)_.........._. 4, 674 4,815 3, 552 41, 599 | 67,0 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) _____- 1,113 1, 146 807 797 | 1,5 
Benefits paid (in millions) ...................... $102 $105 $72 | $840 | $1, 373 
Average weekly payment for total unemployment_...| $22. 41 $22.44 $20. 67 | $21.08 | $20.6 
Public Assistance 
Recipients (in thousands): 
Old-age assistance nnn nnne 2, 680 9005| 2,772 |.......--.--|-------om 
Aid to de t children: 
* weness ave < RT ea eee 507 FO 651 | ei eee | se 
Nits SAE LL 1, 540 1, 531 1, 663 | + 
Ph cccaccatdbadocscsédstneses 97 97 96 | Ps WET. 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled___- 135 132 ER a 
General assistance... nnne soo 335 336 a eee 
Average payments: } | 
caristance ae ehneh ocde gageowonerenee #44. , #44. po 48. ~4 eta 
Aid to yong ren ( Gn). idk bocce . . J) (ae eee 
Aid to the blind..........- om RD: : STOR WS SE 49.73 49. 83 EE nnn 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. ___._. 48.16 46. 27 44.98 |.....- ult 
47.34 Day F | mocquanene aaa 





em’ 
he ny ee aed in all areas. 
Beginning January insurance con 
from the self-employed excluded from 

tota] but not deducted from 3 m 


‘or de- 


which represent continuing unem- 
ployment, fell off 62 percent to 
5,145,400. 

In an average week in March, 
1,112,800 unemployed workers—2.9 


7 Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 

* Includes es and survivors insurance bene 
fits; railroad, eral, State, and loca] retirement 
benefits; ~ ke pensions and compensation; work- 
men’s compensation; State and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
and readjustment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

% Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mil- 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, busines 
transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 
seamen, 


4“ Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month's benefit; calen- 
dar-year figures represent payments certified. 

% Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 


percent fewer than in February—tre- 
ceived benefit checks. The average 
worker’s check for total unemploy- 
ment was $22.41—3 cents less than 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Medical Services 
in the Old-Age Assistance Program 


The experiences of the States in making determinations of 
permanent and total disability under the new program for aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled and in devising proce- 
dures for making payments to the suppliers of medical services 
with Federal financial participation, as authorized by the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1950, have focused attention 


sharply on the health problems of assistance recipients. 


The 


importance in all assistance programs of medical care to restore 
disabled persons to self-dependence whenever possible becomes 


increasingly evident. 


Because problems inherent in the ad- 


ministration of medical assistance are of such widespread con- 
cern, the Bureau of Public Assistance is issuing in the near 
future a summary report of a study made in 1946 on the medical 


aspects of public assistance administration. 


The following 


article, based on detailed information reported by 20 States, 
summarizes on one of the chapters in that report. 


followed varying practices in pro- 

viding medical services for assist- 
ance recipients. They may provide 
medical care for a recipient by in- 
cluding an amount for such care in 
his assistance payment or by making 
payment directly to the medical prac- 
titioner or agency supplying the serv- 
ice. The funds for medical care may 
come from the program through 
which the recipient gets maintenance 
assistance, from another assistance 
program, or from both. The cost of 
the care provided may be met in one 
payment, either prepaid or postpaid, 
or it may be met in installments. 
Different types of medical services 
May be provided through different 


Pisitowe assistance agencies have 


*Division of Program Statistics and An- 
alysis, Bureau of Public Assistance. The 
article is adapted from Part II of the re- 
port, Medical Care in Public Assistance, 
194 (Public Assistance Report No. 16). 
Part I of the report (issued in October 
1948) consists of 21 separate documents— 
“Introduction to State Reports” and “State 
Reports Nos. 1-20).” Part II summarizes 
the findings of the study, both for 20 
States that kept detailed records for 6 
months on the types, volume, and cost of 
Services supplied to individual cases in 
each assistance program and for 22 addi- 
tional States that provided some informa- 
tion on the administrative aspects of 
medical assistance at the State level. 
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payment methods and from the funds 
of different assistance programs. 

In a 6-month period in 1946, 20 
States! undertook to record informa- 
tion from a sample of assistance 
cases on the volume and cost of all 
the medical care provided, by type of 
service, program funds, and payment 
method. The data relate to care pro- 
vided from assistance funds. Reports 
from local agencies participating in 
the study indicate that in some local- 
ities the recipients also received cer- 
tain types of services, without charge 
to the assistance funds. These serv- 
ices were provided by public hospitals 
and clinics, private health agencies. 
service clubs, churches, county physi- 


iConnecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 
For 13 States the data included in the 
sample are representative of the entire 
State or of selected portions of the State. 
In seven States, the data cannot be re- 
garded as representing more than the 
counties participating in the study. (The 
sampling procedure is described in Ap- 
pendix II of the report.) It should be re- 
cognized that, if the data represented 
State-wide operations in all States, the 
averages, percentage distributions, and 
ratios would be different for some States 
and the State rankings would be modified 


by Rutw Wuirte* 


cians, or private practitioners. In 
some of the States, the amount of 
care provided to recipients and not 
paid for by assistance agencies is 
known to have been substantial in 
certain areas not included in the 
sample—Cook County, Ill., and Hud- 
son County, N. J., for example. 

Assistance funds were used to pay 
for physicians’ services in all States. 
Such funds were commonly supple- 
mented, usually on the physician’s 
recommendation, by drugs, hospitali- 
zation, bedside nursing services, pros- 
thetic devices, and other types of 
care. Although dental services were 
included in most State medical care 
plans, they comprised a small part 
of total medical assistance. Agencies 
in most of the 20 States provided, in 
some measure, all the types of serv- 
ices enumerated, either “as needed” 
or in specified circumstances or emer- 
gencies. Care in nursing or convales- 
cent homes was provided by most 
States for some recipients. 

Though there may have been sig- 
nificant changes since 1946 in the 
content of the medical care provided 
by certain States, the information in 
the study on the relative number of 
recipients receiving services and on 
the proportions receiving specified 
types of services probably reflects the 
current situation in most States rea- 
sonably well. 

The cost of medical services has, of 
course, risen greatly in the past few 
years. According to unpublished data 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index of retail prices for moderate- 
income families in selected large 
cities, these costs rose by 26 percent 
between December 1946 and Decem- 
ber 1951. The cost of physicians’ 
services and drugs increased one- 
sixth. The greatest rise was in hos- 
pital rates, which in 1951 were 67 
percent higher than in 1946. 

There is little information to indi- 
cate whether costs of medical care 
for recipients of assistance have risen 





as fast as or faster than the BLS 
index indicates. For aged recipients 
and for general assistance cases the 
relatively heavy weight of hospital 
costs in the total expenditures for 
medical care may have resulted in an 
increase in the cost per assistance 
case that is greater than the 26- 
percent rise shown by the index. 
Information from a number of State 
agencies indicates that the cost of 
nursing-home care has also increased 
substantially during recent years. 
This item also heavily weights the 
figures in the States that supply a 
substantial amount of this type of 
care. Despite these changes since 
1946, the data from the 20 States are 
useful for the light they throw on 
comparative State expenditures for 
different types of medical services. 
During the 6 months covered by 
the study, about 2 in 5 of the recipi- 


ents of old-age assistance, whose 
average age was about 75, received 
some medical services from the assist- 
ance funds of the 20 States (chart 1). 
The fact that recipients in different 
States do not have equal opportunity 
to obtain medical assistance is shown 
by the range—from 84 percent in 
Maine to 6 percent in West Virginia 
—in the proportion of cases receiving 
services. Half or more of the aged 
recipients in five States? and from 
two-fifths to one-half in an addi- 
tional five States, received medical 
care. On the other hand, services 
were made gvailable to less than one- 
fourth of the recipients in the four 
lowest States. 


2Including North Dakota, where the per- 
centage would be 98 if cases receiving a 
routine allowance of $1 a month for phy- 
sicians’ services and $1 for drugs were 
included. 


Chart 1.—Percent ¥ all old-age assistance cases receiving medical services, 20 
tates, during a 6-month period in 1946 ' 
































PERCENT 
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TOTAL 40.4 KM 

MAINE 83.8 SSE 

N. H. 5 5.7 pn EEE 

KANS. 54.5 ee EEE 

N. J. 5 3.5 KG AGMA Aah 

TEX. 49.5 KGGGGGGAMariiadkdsss 

IND. 4 7.7 KBSQSQMSS Mii 

MASS. 46.7 BSSSsss Sooo 

ILL. 44.7 FG,’ 

CONN, 42.4 TUnataataansensenmennesenneeTeebEe 

MINN. 37.9 ESSA 

MICH. 37.8 ooo SSS 

N. DAK. 2 37.0 Ss esuraniuunaeeenuasccsnensteetees 

wyo. 32.3 ESSSSSSSSsis 

OREG. 31.0 ab 

PA. 30.1 RV VWAAAMAAS 

NEBR. 26.0 ESSSSSSSNs 

N. MEX. 20.0 Seeeivanmsvent] 

Ss. C. 14.6 poy 

N.C. 13.7 aaa 

wvA «6.0. ss | 

1Based on number of different cases re- Excludes cases receiving only routine 
goons during 6-month period. 
Data for entire State or selected counties 
in State. 
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monthly allowances of $1 for physicians’ 
services and $1 for drugs. 


Physicians’ Services 

Assistance cases receiving physi- 
cians’ services.—The relative number 
of old-age assistance cases* who were 


receiving physicians’ services, the 
average number of visits per case, 
and the average cost per visit are 
shown in table 1 for each of the 20 
States. Included as physicians’ visits 
are all home, office, hospital, and 
clinic visits for which costs were met 
from assistance funds. More than 
one-fourth of the recipients had at 
least one such visit during the 6 
months covered by the study. In five 
States more than one-third of the 
cases, and in eight States from one- 
fourth to one-third, saw a doctor at 
least once during the period. The 
proportions ranged among the States 
from 44 percent of the old-age as- 
sistance caseload in Indiana to less 
than 4 percent in West Virginia and 
0.1 percent in South Carolina. 

The 17.6 percent shown for North 
Dakota represents only the recipients 
for whom money for this purpose was 
included in the budget on a postpay- 
ment basis. Probably a relatively 
large number of the other recipients, 
whose budgets included only routine 
amounts for medical care, saw their 
physician one or more times during 
the 6 months. From one-third to one- 
half of the recipients in this State 
probably had such services. 

Although the States showed ex- 
tremely wide variations in the pro- 
portion of cases receiving physicians’ 
visits, there was a considerable de- 
gree of uniformity in the average 
number of visits per patient receiving 
such visits. In the 20 States combined, 
recipients seeing a doctor had an 








3In this article, “case” is used in the 
sense in which it is customarily used in 
the field of public assistance—namely, the 
person or persons receiving assistance. 
While “recipient” and “case” are practic- 
ally synonymous in old-age assistance, 
“case” is used chiefly here because in 
some instances a case may include an ad- 
ditional person or persons who are essen- 
tial to the recipient's well-being. Another 
distinction should be kept in mind. “As- 
sistance cases” or “‘cases receiving assis- 
tance” refer to the entire caseload. When 
the data refer specifically to recipients 
receiving medical services, however, the 
terms used are “cases receiving medical 
services,” “medical care cases,” “cases re- 
ceiving hospitalization,” and similar vari- 
ants. 
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average of 7.2 visits in the 6 months 
—about one visit a month. For 10 
States in the middie of the range the 
averages were from 6.5 to 8.5 visits 
per patient. In the five States that 
ranked highest,‘ the averages were 
from 7.5 to 10.4. Maine’s average of 
10.4 visits® reflects an unusually large 
amount of service in some areas, 
though the visits were relatively rare 
in other areas that had few physi- 
cians in relation to population. 

Cost of physicians’ services —The 
average cost per physician’s visit in 
the 20 States was $2.53 per medical 
care case. The differences among 
the States in average costs reflect, in 
general, variations in fee schedules 
for visits or, in the absence of estab- 
lished cost figures, in charges that 
physicians made for needy cases. The 
averages do not include the cost of 
surgery when a separate charge was 
made; they do include in some States 
an unspecified amount for medicines. 

Reports on the estimated amounts 
included in payments to recipients to 
meet medical needs did not always 
list separately the amounts for physi- 
cians’ services and for medicines. 
Moreover, bills presented by physi- 
cians did not always show separately 
the charge for drugs dispensed or 
administered. The inclusion of medi- 
cines accounts in part for the rela- 
tively high averages in Maine ($2.76) 
and Michigan ($2.55). Such costs 
were included in some of the sample 
counties in North Carolina and prob- 
ably in some instances in other 
States. The physicians’ mileage 
charges were included in the amounts 
reported, and variations in rates or in 
the ratio of home visits to total visits 
doubtless affected average costs. 

In general, however, the range in 
costs per visit—from $2.74 in Connec- 
ticut to about $1.30 in Oregon and 
Pennsylvania—refiects differences in 
costs permitted for visits under agen- 
cy policies or charged by physicians 


4Excluding North Dakota, because data 
for that State represent only visits for the 
176 percent of assistance cases who re- 
quired visits beyond those that could be 
Purchased from routine or estimated al- 
lowances. 

‘Includes visits for which amounts were 
included in the budgets on an estimated 
basis and may represent an overstatement 
of services actually received 
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Table 1.—Percent of all old-age assistance cases receiving physicians’ visits’ 
average cost per case and a Sete and average number of visits, by State» 
n 


during a 6-month period 





















































Cases receiving physicians’ services Au eae pees 
; 

| songs | eae 

State ? Reba | Average num oO 
a aaa Average | Average Average | monthty visits per 
assistance cost per | number of cost per cost per assistance 

nats 3 case | visits visit —- —s i 

period 

} ' 

Total, 20 States_.....-. 27.0 | $18. 30 7.2 $2. 53 $0. 88 +21 
ES ee 43.8 17.40 8.3 2.10 1.36 3.9 
New Hampshire.........- 39. 5 15,15 8.0 | 1.90 1.08 3.4 
PGES balls iasdddodaves 39. 1 13. 64 7.5 | 1.81 - 93 ‘3.1 
J SS 38.1 17. 45 8.9 | 1.99 1.24 3.8 
ERI OLE ERS 36. 3 5 26.92 10.4 | 2. 76 $1.72 4.0 
Massachusetts...........- 31.2 14. 56 5.4 2. 58 81 1.8 
ST as es daadieimriiehicindl 31.2 19. 62 7.7 2. 55 § 2.41 (® 
New Jersey............... 30.9 15. 48 7.2 2. 16 .80 24 
COSTING. coccctcoccees 28. 2 14. 80 5.4 2. 74 .74 1.6 
GRE Wie tisaies 26.2 15. 09 7.7 1.95 . 69 2.1 
Pennsylvania_...........- 25.3 8.16 6.1 1.34 . 38 1.7 

2 re 24.7 14. 23 6.9 2. 07 62 1.8 
iccnnacwnasmoueal 24.5 17.15 7.2 2. 39 76 1.9 
North Dakota 7.........-.. 17.6 | 22. 53 14,2 1. 38 .70 (*) 
RSE Te | 17.6 | 14. 91 9.3 1.31 | .47 1.7 
Nebraska_.........------- 15.6 | 13. 12 4.9 2. 68 | .37 8 
OS) =e | 13.2 | 11. 83 5.5 2.14 } -23 8 
North Carolina..........- 8.8 | § 30. 34 7.3 2. 64 | 5.48 (®) 
West Virginia...........- | 3.8 | 15.17 7.9 1.91 | .10 3 
South Carolina. ........-.- | ol} (8) (8) (8) (*) (#9) 





‘ Includes clinic visit: and hospital visits if a 
separate charge was made for such visits; does not 
include cost of surgery when charged separately. 

2 Data for entire State or selected counties in State. 

3? Based on number of different cases receiving 
assistance during 6-month period. 

417 States. 

5 Includes cost of some drugs supplied by physi- 
cians. 





in the various States and localities 
and, to some extent, the use of low- 
cost clinic services. In Connecticut, 
for example, agency cost figures pro- 
vided $2 for office calls; $3 for the 
first patient for home calls and $2 
for each additional patient in the 
family; and $4 for night calls. In 
Pennsylvania the maximums were $1 
for a visit to a physician’s office and 
$2 for home visits if only one patient 
was treated and $3 if two or more 
patients were treated or if the call 
was made at night. Clinic services, 
which were available in some of the 
large cities in Pennsylvania, were 
paid for on the basis of actual cost 
up to a maximum of $1 per visit. 

For the 6-month period the aver- 
age cost per case receiving visits is 
the result of differences among the 
States both in the average number of 
visits per case and in average charges. 
This average cost was $18 for the 20 
States and ranged from less than $15 
to more than $17 in the nine States 
in the middle of the range (table 1). 


* Data not available. 

7 Represents cases receiving visits for which costs 
were met on a postpayment basis; excludes visits 
with costs met from routine or estimated allowances. 

® Not computed; base too small. 

® Less than $0.005. 

” Less than 0.05 visits. 


The range in average monthly cost 
per assistance case was much wider 
than that in average cost per case 
receiving doctors’ services, since the 
relative number of such cases was am 
additional factor affecting unit cost. 
Per assistance case, five States spent 
more than $1 a month for physicians’ 
visits and seven spent less than 50 
cents. 

Number of visits per assistance 
case.—For comparability with other 
data on medical care, usually given 
on an annual basis, the data on 
physicians’ visits and days in hospital 
were converted to an annual rate. 
The estimated number of visits per 
assistance case during the calendar 
year 1946 ranged from six or more in 
five States to less than one in two of 
the 17 States for which data may be 
computed (table 2). 

Data are lacking on the number of 
visits needed on the average by per- 
sons aged 65 or over in either the 
general population or the assistance 
population. Because persons with dis- 








Table 2.—Estimated average number 
A ap ag + ae visits and hospital 
State, 1946 


-age assistance case, by 




















Physicians’ Hospital 
State? visits * | days 
TER. Cri riled 4.2 1.8 
Connecticut............ 3.2 2.0 
Bibeatcccocanmes 6.2 2.4 
Dendntcoccconsat 7.8 1.8 
inncsescecsnces 7.6 2.4 
Sinker osetatcaces 8.0 | 1.2 
Massachusetts... ...... 3.6 2.6 
Michigan... ........... (*) 1.2 
paadlidebocas 4.2 2.8 
Nebraska... _........... 1.6 1.6 
New Hampshire. ...... 6.8 4.4 
New Jersey... .......... 4.8 ‘.8 
New Mexico. .......... 1.6 .6 
North Carolina... ..... (4) .2 
North Dakota... ...... (4) 6.2 
anehuiiteqcecess 3.4 2.2 
yivania.......... 3.4 ®) 
South Carolina_........ (© | - 
SUES OES 3.6 | (*) 

West Virginia_.........| 6) 1.0 
| 3.8 | 44 





! Based on average monthly number of cases re- 
ceiving assistance during month period. 

? Data for entire State or selected counties in State. 

+ Includes clinie visits and hospital visits if a 
separate charge was made for such visits. 

* Data not available. 

* Hospitalization not provided from assistance 
funds in New Jersey (most counties), Pennsylvania, 
and Texas. 

* Less than 0.05 visits. 


abling illnesses are more likely than 
able-bodied persons to need assist- 
ance, it may be assumed that recipi- 
ents of old-age assistance require 
more medical care than aged persons 
in the general population. Informa- 
tion on physicians’ visits is available, 
however, in a study by the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care. The 
study showed that, among 8,639 white 
families, individuals aged 65 and 
over had on the average 4.16 physi- 
cians’ visits during a 12-month peri- 
od in 1928-31. Aged persons in fam- 
ilies with incomes of less than $1,200 
averaged 3.64 visits during a year, 
and those in families with incomes 
of $10,000 or more had 9.08 visits. 

In seven of the 17 States, the esti- 
mated average number of visits per 
year for recipients of old-age assist- 
ance exceeded the 4.16 average in 
1928-31, and in three other States it 
equaled or exceeded the 3.64 average 
for aged persons in low-income fam- 
ilies. In four States, recipients had 
an average of less than two physi- 

*See Helen Hollingsworth, Margaret C. 
Klem, and Anna Mae Baney, Medical Care 
and Costs in Relation to Family Income, 
Social Security Administration, Bureau of 


Research and Statistics Memorandum No. 
51, 2d edition, page 116, May 1947. 
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cians’ visits. Even without definite 
standards against which to measure 
the average number of visits required 
by aged recipients, it is obvious that 
services in some States were extreme- 
ly meager. 

Data on visits for recipients of old- 
age assistance may also be compared 
with those received by aged persons 
under prepayment plans in which the 
subscriber pays a specified amount 
each month for the services provided. 
In 1948, individuals aged 65-69 and 
enrolled in the Health Insurance Plan 
of Greater New York had on the 
average 4.6 visits; those aged 70 
years and over had 4.8 visits. Be- 
cause old-age assistance recipients 
were on the average considerably 
older than the enrollees aged 65 and 


over in the New York plan, their 
medical needs were probably greater. 
In 1946, the estimated average num- 
ber of physicians’ visits for old-age 
assistance recipients in six States ex. 
ceeded those made for the Health 
Insurance Plan enrollees. For the 
median State the average was 346 
visits. 

Under another prepayment plan, 
that at Trinity Hospital in Little 
Rock, Ark., persons 65 years of age 
and over covered by the plan in 194] 


7New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Problems of the aging, No Time 
to Grow Old, 1951, pages 225-226. Less than 
one-fourth of the enrollees (aged 65 or 
over) in the New York plan were at least 
70 years old; more than three-fourths of 
all old-age assistance recipients are aged 
70 or over. 


Chart 2.—Average monthly cost of medical care per old-age assistance case, 
States, during a 6-month period in 1946 ' 
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Cc) NURSING HOME CARE 


1Data for entire State or selected coun- 


ties in State. 
*Excludes routine monthly allowances 


of $1 for physicians’ secvices and $1 for 
gs. 
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Chart 3.—Percent of all old-age assistance cases with physicians’ visits, by number of visits, 19 States and selected 
States, during a 6-month period in 1946 
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had, on the average, 6.4 physicians’ 
visits a year.® 

In most States, from one-fifth to 
one-third of the aged recipients with 
visits saw their doctors only once 
during the 6 months. All States had 
some cases that required a relatively 
large amount of attention from physi- 
clans. In two-thirds of the States, 
more than 5 percent of the cases re- 
ceiving this type of medical care had 
20 visits or more, and in six of them 
more than 10 percent had as many 
as 20 visits. The six States include 
North Dakota, for which the data 
represent largely service to cases with 
acute illnesses. 

Distribution of assistance cases 
with physicians’ visits, by number of 
visits, shows a fairly uniform pattern 
among the States, as illustrated by 
the data for Connecticut shown in 
chart 3. In both Maine and Texas 
the cost for physicians’ services, usu- 
ally for cases with chronic illnesses, 
was included in the budgets on an 





‘Margaret C. Klem, “Prepaid Medical 
Care at Trinity Hospital, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, 1941 and 1942," Social Security 
Bulletin, September 1949, page 10. 
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estimated basis. In Maine, somewhat 
more than one-fourth of the cases 
had 6-7 visits and another fourth 
had 10-14 visits in the 6-month peri- 
od—an indication that amounts were 
included in assistance budgets to 
permit recipients to pay for either 
one or two visits a month. In Texas, 
the concentration of cases at the in- 
tervals of 3 visits and 6-7 visits sug- 
gests that one visit every 2 months 
was budgeted for almost one-fourth 
of the cases, and one visit a month 
for more than one-third. In individ- 
ual cases the actual number of visits 
to a doctor may have been more or 
less than the estimated number 
budgeted. 


Hospitalization 


Assistance cases hospitalized.—In 
the 18 States for which such data are 
available, about 1 in 30 of the cases 
was hospitalized at some time in the 
6 months studied. Some cases had 
more than one spell of hospitaliza- 
tion. There was an extremely wide 


%In a very small proportion of the cases, 


a person essential to the recipient’s well- 
being may have received hospital care. 
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range among the 18 States in the pro- 
portions of assistance cases receiving 
hospitalization. In three States, more 
than 7 percent were hospitalized 
(chart 4). Under the very limited 
medical assistance programs in North 
Carolina and South Carolina, hospi- 
tal costs were paid for only a few 
aged recipients. In the rest of the 18 
States, the range was from less than 
2 percent to 7 percent. Although only 
2.2 percent of the cases in West Vir- 
ginia were hospitalized, they repre- 
sented more than a third of the 
number receiving any type of medical 
service. 

In Maine, Michigan, and New Mex- 
ico, hospital costs were met for rela- 
tively few cases—2.0-2.4 percent. The 
amount provided in Maine was doubt- 
less limited by the admittedly inade- 
quate appropriations for the State’s 
hospital-aid program, expenditures 
for which were included in this study. 
In Michigan a large share of the 
hospital expenses reported was met 
under the locally financed “afflicted- 
adult-hospitalization” program. In 
counties with low fiscal capacity, the 
State agency said, some persons who 
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Chart 4.—Percent of all old-age assistance cases receiving hospitalization, ' average number of days in hospital, and 
expenditure per case hospitalized, 18 States, during a 6-month period in 1946 
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2Not computed; base too small. 


should have been hospitalized may 
have received home medical care 
only. In New Mexico, at least one 
county stated that restricted funds 
for medical care tended to limit the 
amount of service provided. 

Among the other States there seem 
to have been no specific restrictions 
on service to account for the wide 
variation in the relative number of 
cases hospitalized during the period. 
Some States and local units required 
prior authorization for hospitaliza- 
tion but permitted immediate admit- 
tance to the hospital in emergency 
cases. Differences in policies or prac- 
tices in this respect do not seem to 
have been primarily responsible for 
variations among the States in the 
amount of hospital care. 

It was the usual practice in Minne- 
sota and New Hampshire, for exam- 
ple, to require prior authorization 
for hospital care except in emergen- 
cies, but in Kansas, North Dakota, 
and Wyoming only a few local units 
customarily required such authoriza- 
tion. 





| 
| 
| 
1Based on number of different cases receiving assistance during 6-month period (not 


Yet these five States ranked high- 
est in the relative number of aged 
recipients hospitalized. In New Mex- 
ico and West Virginia the require- 
ment of prior authorization probably 
helped the agencies to implement 
policies concerning the types of cases 
accepted and to keep expenditures 
within the funds available for medi- 
cal assistance. In a number of States, 
including Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, 
Nebraska, and New Jersey, patients 
could be admitted to the hospital on 
the physician’s recommendation with- 
out prior agency approval.!° In some 
of these States, however, recipients 
were encouraged to discuss their 
medical requirements with the agen- 
cy and, when needed, to request help 
in making arrangements for medical 
care. 

Days in hospital—A considerable 
degree of uniformity existed among 
the States in the average number of 
days in the hospital per case hospi- 


10Connecticut required prior approval 
by the State medical director for care in 
chronic and convalescent hospitals. 


average monthly number as in table 2). 


talized (chart 4). In the 18 States 
combined, the average was 26 days. 
In most States the average was be- 
tween 21 and 28 days. Oregon’s hos- 
pital care averaged about 35 days; 
North Dakota’s nearly 41. Only New 
fexico had an average of less than 
14. 

Although the average for the 18 
States combined was 26 days, three- 
fifths of the patients were hospital- 
ized for less than 20 days, and prob- 
ably for at least two-thirds of them 
the length of stay was less than 26 
days (chart 5). In all States, data 
on the average number of days in 
the hospital were weighted by cases 
spending extremely long periods there 
—sometimes 100-180 days within the 
6-month period. Approximately 1 out 


of 5 cases in North Dakota and Ore- 
gon and 1 in 7 cases in Illinois had 
60 days or more of hospitalization. 
In the other nine States, fewer cases 
were hospitalized for long periods. In 


most States, about 20-30 percent of 
the cases were in the hospital less 
than 7 days. 
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Table 3.—Percent of all old-age as- 
sistance cases receiving nursing- 
home and convalescent-home care, 
average cost per case and per month 
of care, and average number of 
months of care, by State, during a 
6-month period in 1946' 








Cases receiving nursing-home 
and convalescent-home care 





| Per- . | 
State ? | cent Aver- ave | Aver- 

| of all age | *8° | age 

|old-age| cost weg | cost 

| Sasist- pe bt of per 

| ance | case | of care | month 

| cases * 
EE — a 

Total, 17 
States '....- 2.5 |$290. 49 | 4.5 | $64.72 

Connecticut . .-.-.-. 10.4 | 525.76 | 4.5 | 117.85 
New Hampshire. - 8.5 | 257.71 4.3 | 60.20 
Massachusetts - ... 5.7 | 339.03 4.9 69. 72 
a 3.9 | 306.05 5.0 | 61.35 
New Jersey. ....- 3.7 | 341.22 4.4 76. 75 
Oregon...... -- 3.7 | 279. 55 4.7) 58.19 
North Dakota. . 2.6 | 243. 04 5.1 48. 01 
Michigan... ...... 2.4 | 321. 54 3.8 84. 28 
tt Andaskeen 2. 1 188. 43 4.2 45. 90 
Texas... 1.9 | 184.06 4.9 | 37.50 
Minnesota... ..... 1.8 | 158.75 2.7 59. 73 
Ei bccossesccce 1.6 | 228. 24 4 51.99 
Wyoming......... 41.5 4) 4 (5) 
Indiana... - — 8 | 257. 66 3.9 66. 78 
New Mexico. ‘ (5) 63. 66 
North Carolina... on ) (5) 
South Carolina. . . l (§ (3 (8) 





iExcludes Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
which did not provide nursing- and convalescent- 
home care from assistance funds, and Nebraska, for 
which data are not available. 

‘Data for entire State or selected counties in 
State. 

+ Based on number of different cases receiving 
assistance during 6-month period. 

4 Data incomplete. 

‘Not computed; base too small. 


Erpenditures for hospitalization.— 
There is a striking similarity, among 
the 16 States for which these data 
can be computed, in the average 
amount paid per day in the hospital. 
In general, the average was about 
$4-5 a day; in Michigan it was $5.66, 
and in Maine, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina it was less than $3. 
In Maine, where the State appropri- 
ation for the hospital-aid program 
was not sufficient to pay the ward 
tates, the hospitals frequently at- 
tempted to collect from the recipient 
the difference between the payment 
from the hospital-aid fund and the 
actual ward rate. The agency could 
hot, however, consider this unmet 
balance as a requirement in arriving 
at the amount of the money payment 
to the recipient. Both the North 
Carolina and South Carolina agencies 
Tecognized that the payments to 
hospitals were inadequate. 

In most States and localities the 
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amounts paid undoubtedly failed to 
cover the cost of the services fur- 
nished. At the time the study was 
made, hospitals throughout the coun- 
try were finding it necessary to in- 
crease rates for private patients and 
were pressing for higher payments 
for services to recipients of assistance 
and other needy groups. 

In spite of the low per diem rates 
in effect in 1946, hospital bills for 
aged recipients were sizable. During 
the 6-month period, payments were 
$100, or even more, per case receiv- 
ing hospitalization in nine of the 16 
States (chart 4). In North Dakota, 
with an unusually high average num- 
ber of days of care (41 per case), the 
average cost per case was $168. In 
Illinois and Oregon, where both the 
average number of days in the hos- 
pital and the payments per diem were 
somewhat larger than those in most 
States, the bills averaged more than 
$150 per hospitalized case; the aver- 
age in Michigan, which had a higher 
per diem rate. was $140. 

Another and perhaps simpler mea- 
sure of the amount of services sup- 
plied is obtained by considering total 
services in relation to the entire case- 
load. In the 18 States combined, as- 
sistance cases averaged nine-tenths 
of a day in the hospital during the 
6 months, or 1.8 days per year (table 
2). If data for North Carolina and 
South Carolina and for New Jersey 
are excluded from consideration, the 
median State among the remaining 
15 States supplied, on an annual 
basis, 2 days of care per assistance 
case,11 


Nursing-Home Care 


The term nursing-home care is 
used here to include care in both 
nursing and convalescent homes. In 
some instances, homes that have 
been considered nursing homes might 
more appropriately have been classi- 
fied as homes for domiciliary care. 
Moreover, the borderline between 
convalescent homes and hospitals 
may not have been drawn at the 
same point in all instances. 


North Carolina and South Carolina 
seldum used assistance funds to pay for 
hospitalization: in most localities in New 
Jersey. hospital costs are met from other 
than assistance funds. 


Of the 20 States participating in 
the study, two—Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia—did not provide nurs- 
ing-home care from assistance funds. 
Although Nebraska provided this 
type of care, the data were not re- 
ported. For the other 17 States, 1 
assistance case in 40 received nurs- 
ing-home care during the 6-month 
period (table 3). Connecticut’s pro- 
portion was more than 1 in 10, and 
New Hampshire’s was 1 in 12. At the 
other extreme, in North Carolina and 
in South Carolina only 1 recipient in 
1,000 was reported as receiving such 
care. 

For the most part, recipients in the 
nursing homes were receiving long- 
time care. For the 17 States, in the 
6 months studied, the average stay 
was 4.5 months. North Dakota re- 
ported an average of 5.1 months; in 
Minnesota the average was only 2.7 
months. 


Table 4.—Percent of all old-age as- 
sistance cases receiving drugs, per- 
cent receiving dental services, and 
average cost per case receiving each 
type of service, by State, during a 

6-month period in 1946 























Cases receiving Berney among 
drugs services 
Per- 
State! cent | Aver-| 5, Aver- 
ofall | age | age 
— cost tall cost 
assist- per 
ance | case | cases?| Zi, 
cases ? 
ee 28.8 | $15.92 1.4 | $29.64 
Connecticut... .... 22.9 14. 52 1.8]; 35.85 
pi | Sees 33.8 7. 56 1.4] 22.50 
Indiana........... 27.5 8. 07 14 21. 11 
ES 34.9 14. 03 1.5 14. 51 
Maine............| 365.8 | 317.41 -2 (4) 
Massachusetts... 28.0 13. 33 1.7} 22.42 
Michigan........- (®) (5) -2 (4) 
Minnesota........ 24.5 11. 05 2.3 29. 22 
Nebraska......... 18.6 10. 75 1.5] 37.82 
New Hampshire..| 38.0] 10.76 14 (4) 
New Jersey.....-. 35.8 11. 66 .7 “® 
New Mexico...... 12.9 16. 77 13) 49.46 
North Carolina...| 27.6 | 326.00 Pe (4) 
North Dakota....| 27.8 | © 19.43 9 (4) 
el ntccentaesain 19.3 18. 09 .8 () 
Pennsy]vania..... 15.9 5.79 1.4 (4) 
South Carolina... 13.8 | 35.85 (7) (7) 
TORR ads thasndionw £5 22. 76 2.1 35. 84 
West Virginia__._. | .9 (*) 1 (4) 
Wyoming._.......| 21.6] 11.36 12} @ 








! Data for entire State or selected counties in State. 

? Based on number of different cases receiving as- 
sistance during 6-month period. 

3 Excludes some cases receiving drugs supplied 
by physicians and cost of these drugs. 

* Not computed; base too small. 

5 Data not available. 

* Excludes routine monthly allowance of $1 for 
drugs and cases receiving only this service. 

7 Dental services not provided from assistance 
funds. 








Nursing-home care, which includes 
maintenance costs as well as nursing 
and other medical services, is expen- 
sive even in homes that do not meet 
high standards. Unquestionably the 
homes in which recipients of old-age 
assistance were living ranged from 
those of acceptable quality as nurs- 
ing-care institutions to homes that 
were poorly equipped and operated. 
For the 17 States the average month- 
ly cost per case receiving nursing- 
home care was $65. In Connecticut 
the average cost was $118, and in 
Michigan it was $84. In only three 
States for which unit costs could be 
computed was the cost less than $50 
a month—the maximum monthly 
payment in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can participate. Differences 
in monthly costs probably reflect dif- 
ferences in the types of services pro- 
vided as well as in the quality of the 
services. Since 1946, costs of care in 
nursing homes have risen substan- 
tially. 

The share of total expenditures for 
medical care going for nursing-home 
and convalescent-home care was 
relatively large, representing from 45 
percent to 80 percent in five States— 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, and Oregon. 
These States provide such care to 
relatively large proportions of cases. 

The States reported that, although 
there is great need among aged re- 
cipients for nursing-home care, the 
high costs of the care put assistance 
agencies at a disadvantage in com- 
peting for the limited accommoda- 
tions available. 


Drugs 

Because of the extent of chronic 
illnesses among old persons, it is not 
surprising that a relatively large 
number of the cases receiving old-age 
assistance required drugs, frequently 
on a regular and continuing basis. 
These drugs were in addition to 
medicine chest supplies, which were 
frequently included in budgeting re- 
quirements. In most States the num- 
ber of recipients for whom medicines 
were supplied and the number with 
physicians’ visits were closely related. 
Usually more cases had physicians’ 
services than had medicines, but in a 
few States the reverse was true. 





Chart 5.—Percent of all old-age assistance cases hospitalized, by number of 
days in hospital, 17 States,' during a 6-month period in 1946 
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1Excludes Pennsylvania and Texas, which 
did not pay hospital costs from assistance 


In the 19 States for which such 
data are available, it is estimated 
that nearly 3 cases in 10 received 
medicines during the 6 months of the 
study (table 4). Maine included an 
amount for medicines in the budgets 
of two-thirds of the cases. Under 
policies in effect in this State in 1946, 
medicines were supplied either a: 
prescribed by physicians or as re- 
quested by the recipient. The agency 
believed that there was widespread 
use of patent medicines, particularly 
in the more remote rural areas where 
there was a dearth of doctors. In 
Texas, 25 percent of the recipients 
had amounts budgeted for physicians’ 
services, while the cost of drugs and 


funds, and Michigan, for which data are 
not available. 


medical supplies was included for 4 
percent. Some items that usually 
were classified as medicine chest sup- 


plies may have been reported by | 
Texas as medicines. In a number of | 


States, the extent to which drugs 
were supplied may have been some- 
what understated. In some instances, 
a single amount was included in the 


budget to meet the costs of physi- | 


cians’ services and medicines. Be 
cause this was the usual practice in 
Michigan, data for that State are 
excluded from table 4. The cost of 
medicines in Maine also is known 
be understated because of this prac- 
tice. To a lesser degree, data for 
other States may have also bee 
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affected. Physicians undoubtedly ad- 
ministered or dispensed some medi- 
cines without making any separate 
charge for them. 

The cost per case receiving drugs 
was in general higher in the States 
that included estimated amounts in 
the budgets of individual recipients 
to meet anticipated need for drugs. 
This procedure may account for the 
relatively high costs in Maine, Ore- 
gon, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Texas. An examination of county 
data for Maine, Oregon, and Texas 
indicates that medicines were sup- 
plied for relatively large numbers of 
recipients in all localities. In South 
Carolina the practice differed widely 
among the local agencies included in 
the sample. The data are heavily 
weighted by three counties that con- 
sidered medicines a requirement for 
2%-41 percent of the recipients. In 
three other counties, medicines were 
considered a requirement for only 3 
percent of the cases. 

In Maine, medicines cost $2 per 
assistance case per month, and in 
Texas the cost was $1.70. In North 
Dakota, if the routine monthly allow- 
ance of $1 per case were included, 
the cost per assistance case would 
approach $2 a month, but the cost 
pr case with a special drug allow- 
ance would, of course, be low. For 
the 19 States combined, the monthly 
cost was estimated at 77 cents per 
assistance case. 


Dental Services 

Policies or practices affecting the 
provision of dental services usually 
limited the types of care that could 
be provided or the conditions under 
which specified types of care could be 
upplied. In most States and locali- 
ties, agency authorization was re- 


| wired, except in emergencies, before 


dental work was undertaken. Even 
in States that in general did not re- 
@ire prior authorization, certain 
etvices were subject to approval by 
the local or State agency, or by a 
dhysician, or, in a few instances, by 
advisory committee. 

In Illinois, for example, recipients 
tuld go directly to the dentist of 
their choice, but the need for den- 
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tures was subject to review by the 
county advisory committee except 
when, in the opinion of the case- 
worker, dentures were imperative for 
social or economic reasons. In Con- 
necticut the recipient could go direct- 
ly to the dentist but was required to 
discuss with the agency his need for 
nonemergency dental care before 
work was started and to obtain an 
estimate of the cost. Similar proce- 
dures were in effect in many of the 
States. 

Even in States or localities with 
policies permitting a wide variety of 
dental services, relatively few recipi- 
ents received this type of care. Limi- 
tations on funds and the expense of 
some dental procedures have doubt- 
less led to close scrutiny of the need 
for this type of service. Some re- 
cipients may not have wanted as 
much dental service as they needed 
and could have received. Some locali- 
ties did not have dentists, and in 
others there were undoubtedly too 
few dentists to meet community 
needs. In some places this scarcity 
may not have had much effect on the 
amount of services supplied to recipi- 
ents; frequently communities poorly 
supplied with dental service are com- 
munities with low economic resources. 

In the 19 States for which these 
data are available, 1.4 percent of the 
aged recipients had some dental care 
in the 6-month period (table 4). 
Monthly costs of dental services per 
case receiving assistance were 10 
cents or more in five States and 
ranged from less than 1 cent to 7 
cents in the other States. 


Home-Nursing Service 


Several localities reported that 
there were too few nurses—practical 
or registered—to meet community 
needs. The amount of service pro- 
vided recipients in hospitals, nursing 
homes, or their own homes may 
therefore have represented less than 
was required even in States with suf- 
ficient funds to pay for such care. 
Assistance agencies participating in 
the study said that, because of the 
inadequate supply of nursing homes 
and the high fees, bedridden recipi- 
ents in their own homes or in the 


homes of relatives frequently got in- 
adequate care. They also said that 
more facilities in the nursing homes 
were needed for old men and women 
who were too infirm to get about in 
their own homes or to take care of 
their bodily needs and who could not 
get proper care at home. 

The proportion of cases for which 
home-nursing services were provided 
was small in all States—about 1.0 
percent of all assistance cases for the 
18 States for which such data are 
available. 


Other Services 

Osteopathic services were supplied 
to some cases in 14 States. Three 
percent of the recipients in Maine 
and about 2 percent of those in 
Michigan and New Mexico had osteo- 
pathic treatment, and expenditures 
for this purpose represented approxi- 
mately 4 percent of all medical ex- 
penditures, excluding those for nurs- 
ing-home care. In other States, few 
recipients were served by osteopaths, 
and expenditures were correspond- 
ingly small. In 13 of the 20 States, 
some chiropractic services were made 
available to a relatively small number 
of recipients—usually from 0.1 to 0.3 
percent of the caseload in the sample 
counties. 

In Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, approximately 5 percent of the 
recipients received eyeglasses during 
the 6-month period; in the other 16 
States providing eyeglasses the pro- 
portions ranged from 0.1 to 3.6 per- 
cent. The number reported as re- 
ceiving services of optometrists may 
be understated since a _ separate 
charge is not always made for this 
service. Charges for refractions or 
eye treatment by ophthalmologists or 
other medical doctors were included 
under physicians’ services. 

All States expended some funds to 
permit recipients to pay transporta- 
tion costs to obtain medical services, 
but the expenditures for this purpose 
were small. In West Virginia, how- 
ever, where medical services were 
provided largely to cases having 
emergency and acute illnesses, trans- 
portation costs amounted to 4.5 per- 
cent of total medical expenditures. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Federal Grants to State 
and Local Governments, 
1950-51 


Grants-in-aid are but one of the 
Federal financial aids to State and 
local governments. Quantitatively, 
however, they are the most signifi- 
cant type of aid. Because of the 
flexibility of grants in serving a 
variety of purposes, regular Federal 
grants to States and to local govern- 
ments have followed an almost con- 
tinuous upward trend in recent years. 
Total grants, including those of an 
emergency or temporary nature, 
amounted to more than $2.2 billion in 
the fiscal year 1950-51 (table 1). 

The scope of the data presented in 
the accompanying tables has been 
confined to grants for cooperative 
Federal-State or Federal-local pro- 
grams that are administered at the 
State and/or local level and to those 
programs in which most of the funds 
are channeled through agencies of 
State and local governments. Emer- 
gency grants and the value of grants- 
in-kind, such as books for the blind 
and food, have been included when 
they meet these criteria. 

Grants for public assistance pay- 
ments and administration totaled 
$1,186 million in 1950-51 and com- 
prised 53 percent of all Federal grants 
in the year. Almost $17.5 million of 
this amount went for the new pro- 
gram of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. Grants for categori- 
cal assistance have tended to in- 
crease gradually over the years. The 
number of assistance recipients and 
total costs of public assistance pay- 
ments (from Federal, State, and local 
funds) declined during the fiscal year 
1950-51 for the first time since 1945. 
Nonetheless, Federal grants for 
payments and administration were 
greater than in the previous year. 
The increase was largely the result 
of the 1950 amendments that pro- 
vided for aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, permitted Federal 
sharing in the assistance payment to 
one adult relative in families receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children and in 
vendor payments for medical care, 
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and extended the grant-in-aid pro- 
gram to Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands for all categories. 

Grants for the administration of 
the State unemployment insurance 
and employment service programs 
were $174 million in 1950-51, as com- 
pared with $208 million in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. The 1949-50 total 
is deceptively high, however, as a 
result of a change in the timing of 
grant checks issued to the States. 
Actually, dollar expenditures out of 
grant funds for these functions have 
followed a fairly smooth upward pro- 
gression over the years except during 
the war, when the employment serv- 
ice was nationalized. 

Federal grants for health services 
totaled $169 million in the fiscal year 
1950-51 as compared with $119 mil- 


lion in the previous year; the rise re. 
Sulted from an increase in hospita| 
construction grant expenditures. The 
rapid growth in the amount of Fed. 
eral grants for health programs jp 
recent years reflects both the increase 
in the number of aided functions 
and the expansion of established pro. 
grams. Grants for welfare services 
other than public assistance amounte¢ 
to $103 million, almost 10 percent legs 
than the $113 million granted the 
previous year. The two categories 
together—health and welfare services 
other than public assistance—ae. 
counted for 12 percent of total grants 
made in 1950-51. 

Grants for education made up only 
2 percent of total Federal grants dur. 
ing 1950-51. Grants for this purpose 
have increased since the war period 
and can be expected to rise sharply 
in the next few years with the growth 
of the school construction, mainte. 


Table 1.—Federal grants to State and local governments, by purpose, fiscal 
years 1934-35 through 1950-51 


Assistance 
payments 


Emer- 


Fiscal year Total and gency 
1dminis relief 2 
tration ! 

1934-35......- $2, 196, 577 <> $1, 857, 490 
1935-36......... 995, 138 $28, 424 476, 513 
8 inden 808, 668 143, 934 1, 722 
1937-38... ....... 800, 466 216, 074 4st 
_  “ Se 1, 029, 5457 246, 808 
1939-40... 965, 239 271, 135 
1940-41. .... S58, 501 330, 408 
1941-42. 827, 478 374, 568 
1942-43. ...... 850, 995 305, 623 
1943-44. 896, G2F #4, 942 
1944-45. 864, 905 410, 364 
1945-46... 840, 098 439, 132 
1946-47. 1, 187, 478 613, 831 
1947-48 1, 452, 644 718, 359 
194849. 1, 814, 751 927 7 
1n49-—%)_ 2, 195, 473 , REE b. ceaowe 
1950-51. 2, 242, 921 et % 7 ae 

! Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid 
to the blind, and, becinning 1950-51, aid to the per- 


manently and totally disabled under the Social 
Security Act, as amended. 

2 Federal Emergency Relief Administration grants. 

+ Unemployment insurance administration under 
the Social Security Act beginning 1935-36; employ- 
ment service administration, 1934-35 through De- 
cember 1941 and from Nov. 16, 1946, to date. 

4 From 1935-36 to date, maternal! and child health 
services and services for crippled children under the 
Social] Security Act and public health services; from 
inception of the program through 1948-49, emergency 
maternity and infant care; from inception of the 
program to date: venereal disease, tuberculosis, 
cancer, and heart disease control, mental health, 
hospital survey and construction, and water pollu - 
tion control. 

§ Child welfare services under the Social Security 
Act from 1935-36 to date; vocational rehabilitation 
and State and Territorial homes for disabled soldiers 
and sailors from 1934-35 to date; from 1946-47 to 
date, school lunch program; for 1942-43, community 
war service day care. 

* Colleges for agriculture and mechanic arts, vo- 
cational education, education of the blind, and State 
and municipal marine schools from 1934-35 to date; 
emergency Office of Education grants from 1935-36 
to 1940-41; maintenance and operation of schools in 


[In thousands] 


Employ- 


ment Health Other ; 
security serv- welfare Educa All 

adminis- ices 4 serv- tion other? 

tration 3 

$1, 257 $1, 516 $323, Mt 

3, 068 $4, 389 2 117 ' 467, 08 

11, 484 12, 748 7 , 620, 08 

45, 939 15, 329 a 24 494. 39 

62, SAS 14. 7564 2 203 9 673.79 

61, 539 21,873 ‘ s 581. OO 

f 432 25, 870 ire 405, 4 

74, 034 20 (57 m4 318 47 

+ i~) 3) ” @ 356. 54 

2° 220 fi“ ? 7 g 32 nr 

3, 7320 7 307, 454 

4, 5 7 wil 238, 58 

8, 252 “3, 144 Qn 757 281, 399 

133, 610 55. 300 01 OR8 313 417 

140, 314 fH, 4 OS. 843 544 1 

207, 61 119, 1458 113, 163 : £93 67 

173,838 | 168,938 102, 553 19, 123 542, 108 


certain areas from 1046-47 to dat 1 beginning 


1950-51 school survey and construction in certal 
areas 

7 Agricultural experiment statior nd extension 
work from 1934-35 to date and under the Resear 
and Marketing Act of 1946 from 1947-48 to date 
forest fire cooperation from 1934-35 to date amt} 
wildlife restoration from 1938-39 to date; supply and 
distribution of farm labor from 1942-43 to 19484 
removal of surplus agricultural commodities unde 


sec. 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935, from 1935-8 


to date; commodities furnished by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation from 1949-50 to te: Federal 
annual contributions to public hou ,uthorities 
from 1939-40 to date; regular and er ney high- 
way construction from 1934-35 to date; Federal alt 
port program from 1947-48 to date; Public Wom 
Administration grants and liquidat thereof from 
1934-35 through 1949-50; wartime public works fret 
1941-42 through 1948-49; and community facilitit] 
and disaster and emergency relief beginning 11-2 
Source: Annual Reports of the Secretary of & 
Treasury, the Combined Statements of Receipts, Er 
penditures, and Balances of the United States Goem® 
ment, and other Treasury reports. Grants for pm 
of the school lunch program for 1946-47 and for @ 
removal of surplus agricultural commodities for 
1935-36 through 1946-47, as reported by the Depa 

ment of Agriculture. 
Social Secutity 
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nance, and operation programs in 
areas congested as a result of Federal 
activities. Grants for vocational edu- 
cation, however, have not increased 
at the same rate as total grants, and 
those for education of the blind, for 


colleges of mechanic arts, and for 
marine schools have remained at 
about the same level for 10 years or 
more. 

Grants for a miscellany of pur- 


poses are combined in the “all other” 
category. They totaled $563 million 
gory includes programs of great size 
and importance; for example, $400 
million was granted for highways in 
1950-51. The total for “all other” 
grants, and for highway grants in 
particular, was higher during a few 
depression and prewar years than it 
has been recently. 

Total Federal grants to States (in- 
cluding the Territories ,0SSeS- 
sions) and to local 
amounted to $14.55 per 
1950—51. For the purpos« 
the States have been ranked by aver- 
age 1948-50 per capita income pay- 
ments and divided into high-, middle-, 
and low-income groups. Total gra 
and grants for most of the major 
purposes tend to avera mewhat 
higher amounts per capita for the 
low-income group than for the middle- 


and 
governments 
capita in 


of analysis, 


income group and, similarly, higher 
for the middle-income group than for 
the high-income group. Within eacl 
income group, however, the: wide 
diversity in the per capita grants. 
Total grants to the ncome 
States averaged $13.02 p capita. 
while those to the middle-income and 
low-income States averaged $14.70 


and $17.49 per capita, respectively. 
Per capita grants f assistance pay- 


ments and administration, health 
services, other welfare services and 
education and for all other purposes 
are also highest, on the average, for 
the low-income group of Stat In 
1950-51, as in pre Ss ye ert 
tended to be a direct correlation 
between per capita grants for em- 


ployment security administration and 
State per capita income 

The inverse 
per capita grants and per capita in- 
come for many of the major purposes 
has been a development of the past 


correlation between 
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Table 2.—Per capita Federal grants to States and localities, by State and 
purpose, fiscal year 1950-51 











Per capita grants 














Employ- Othe 
ment Health ~J . 
: ~-de - welfare Educa- All 
ey tee | serv- tion’ | other 
adminis- | ices jees 4 
tration 2 td 
j | 
| 
$1.13 $1.10 | $0. 67 $0. 32 $3. 65 
1.14 | 1.08 | 65 32 3. 65 
1. 44 68 | 48 | 27 3.00 
1. 84 58 | 37 | 15 2.24 
76 1. 28 5 12 | 1.14 
3.70 | 1. 60 63 1.97 28. 97 
1. 29 1. 54 77 | 73 7.84 
99 . 43 | . 49 25 2. 80 
1. 35 74 | 61 . 30 2.95 
1.70 45 | a) ‘42 | 2. 53 
1.41 ‘67 | . 37 16 | 1.94 
1. 65 1. 40 | 68 | -43 | 13. 73 
1.50 69 | 67 | . 56 4.46 
.97 74 . 46 | . 26 | 2.77 
1. 58 89 ‘40 | 19 | 6.01 
1. 89 1. 41 j . 87 - 97 | 16. 85 
1.19 1.00 | 57 | . 26 | 2. 57 
1. 98 1. 23 | . 53 | . 43 4. 88 
1. 21 89 . 45 . 26 2.34 
96 1.02 | 59 31 | 4.16 
1.49 1.21 | 69 | 2 | 5. 60 
1. 22 76 40 |} 19 | 2. 56 
. 6 93 | 55 | 42 | 6. 09 
53 1.12 | . 56 28 | 5. 34 
7 72 54 | 2 3.70 
1. 05 1.43 . 58 | 41 | 7.22 
79 74 | . 59 . 26 2.20 
70 1.13 48 | 51 | 11. 78 
79 .97 . 62 | 27 | 3.77 
I3 1. 33 . 69 | .47 | 11.42 
ae) oF . 60 | 24 | 5.01 
71 8 . 67 | 55 | 5. 53 
1. 51 1. 5! 79 | . 58 | 9. 30 
1.65 1.7 68 | .61 | 5.14 
1. 65 1. 54 87 | . 62 8.78 
s 1. 37 74 . 38 | 2. 87 
71 1. 52 77 . 58 9. 56 
&3 1. 88 1.0 .42 4.21 
1. 47 1.94 93 64 | 4.83 
1.12 38 58 50 5.10 
1. ( 1. 52 78 22 3. 55 
1. 5 75 52 | 3. 49 
x 2 03 1.03 a1 | 6.40 
28 1. 52 x0 76 | 12.17 
69 j 99 27 3.29 
W4 1. 46 1. 20 25 5. 52 
&2 i. il 65 4.40 
81 4 1.04 . 29 3. 60 
7¢ L 1.1] 2 | 3. 39 
I 1. 00 34 3. 87 
@ 2 38 1. 2 4 5. 62 
1. 98 1. 27 33 4.38 
» 79 1.16 37 275 
s } 1.3 42 3. 48 
45 1. 78 1. 2 33 3. 68 
2. 74 8. 63 32 1.08 5. 81 
1. 21 ti to 50 7. 85 
14 30 1. 46 24 2. 60 
36 8. 99 3, 48 1. 26 } 4. 57 


Agricultural experiment stations and extension 
work, marketing and research, forest fire cooperation 


Average nite 
States ranked by per Assist 
1948-50 average per capita | pase, | 
capita income income, | Potal p< OM 
1948-50 | and 
| | adminis- | 
tration ! 
Total___ eres. / $14.65 7. 69 | 
Continental | | 
United States...| $1,380 14. 65 | 7. 80 
High-income group. : 13. 02 7. 16 
New York.... - 1, 803 10. 45 5. 25 
District of Columbia. - | 1, 771 7.02 3. 20 
Nevada... 1,743 | 43. 36 6. 50 
Delaware... 1, 728 | 14. 92 | 2.75 
Illinois 1,714 10. 49 | 5.5 
Connecticut. 1, 674 10.78 | 4. 82 
California. .._. 1, 654 18. 58 | 12. 92 
New Jersey._.- | 1,621 | 6.97 | 2. 42 
Montana. | 1, 46 27.94 10. 06 
Washington 1, 545 22. 35 | 14. 47 
Ohio cies 1, 505 | 10. 93 | ». 73 
Massachusetts___. 1, 503 18. 74 | 10. 68 
Wyoming. | 1, D1 29. 23 | 7. 25 
Michigan... 1, 496 12. 74 7.15 
Rhode Island... 1,472 15.03 | 5. 97 
Maryland_...._... 1, 458 | 8. 40 | 3. 25 
Middle-income group}... .-- 14. 70 7. 67 | 
Oregon... is 1, 453 16. 37 7.11 | 
Pennsylvania 1, 446 10. 08 4.95 | 
Nebraska___. 1, 417 15. 99 7.36 | 
lowa 1416; 15.14] 7. 30 | 
Wisconsin. 1, 396 12. 27 | 6.31 | 
Colorado. 1, 395 25. 06 15. 26 
Indiana... 1, 391 9. 75 5. 16 
South Dakota 1, 359, | 22. 31 | 7. 70 
Missouri 1, 349 19. 57 13.14 
North Dakota_. 1, 338 21.48 6. 66 
Minnesota____. 1, 313 15.18 49 
Kansas 1, 297 17. 24 &. OO 
Idaho 1,3 22. 44 75 
New Hampshi l 16. 31 6.44 
if tal a 2 l &. Ob 
rex 1, l 9. 04 
Ar n A, ¥Y 84 
Low-il me u 49 9.10 
Vert nt 1. If 15. 88 6. 07 
Maing 1,1 7 8. 29 
Flori l s 8. 54 11.41 
Virgin 1, O87 2 2. 69 
Okl ma l 73 i9. & 
N M 73 14 8, 89 
vw \ : 1, 047 78 7. 63 
Lot ! 1, 007 4 21. 11 
Che ia S Af & 65 
! 12 7 8. 41 
N Cc wu) ] x ». 06 
} icky R05 7 7.95 
ArK s S2¢ 22 11.49 
South ( ] 25 i4 54 
\ R11 ] ~ 7 7 
‘ , 602 s 7.04 
I I ’ 
sions... 0.5 2.05 
Alash 25. 21 6. 64 
Haw 17. 89 6. 00 
Puerto Rico 6. 63 89 
\ 1 Island 20. 67 2.01 
Old tance, ald to dependent children, aid 
blind, and aid to the permanently and totally 


disabled 


Unemployment insurance and employment serv- 


wiministration 


Maternal and child health services, services for 
rippled children, general public healt services, 
nereal disease, tuberculosis, heart disease, and 


cancer control, mental health, hospital survey and 
construction, and water pollution control 
‘ Child welfare services, vocational rehabilitation, 
State and Territorial homes for disabled soldiers and 
tilors, and school lunch program, 

Colleges for agriculture and mechanic arts, vo" 
cational education, education of the blind, State and 
municipal marine schools, school survey and con- 
struction, and maintenance and operation of schools 
in certain areas, 


removal of surplus agricultural commodities, com 
modities furnished by the Commodity Credit Cor 
poration, wildlife restoration, annual contributions 
to public housing agencies, Federal] airport program 
regular and emergency highway construction, dis- 
aster and emergency relief grants. 

Source: Grants data are from the Combined State- 
ment of Receipts, Expenditures, and Balances of the 
United States Government for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1951, and are on a checks-issued basis. 
Per capita grants are based on estimates by the 
Bureau of the Census for the total population, ex- 
cluding Armed Forces overseas, as of July 1, 1950; 
for the Territories and possessions, they are based 
upon the 1950 Census. Income payments data used 
are from the Surrey of Current Business, August 
1950. 
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Table 3.—Federal grants to States and localities in relation to income payments 
and State tax collections, by State, fiscal year 1950-51 



















































































Grants under programs administered by 
Total grants to States Social Security Administration 
1508-00 ete A A | A A 
average per S per- S per- S$ per- $ per- y 
capita income  —\ cent of | cent of — cent of | cent of pod at Per 
income State income State 
thous- thous- total capita 
ands) pay- tax col- ands) pay- tax col- | grants 
ments | lections ments | lections | | 
eee TE IE ss nth ditetiadkidal SS ee veer 54.1 $7.88 
Continental 
United States...| 2, 215, 363 1.02 24.5) 1, 206, 312 0. 56 13.4 54.5: 7.98 
h-income group..| 884, 045 .76 20.3} 493,846 42) 11.3 55.9] 7.27 
pL Se 155, 865 . 56 17.1 79, 283 23 8.7 50. 9) 5.31 
District of Col umbia_- 5, 543 . 35 5.4 2, 888 .18 2.8) 52. 1) 3. 66 
OS ees 6. 937 2.31 53.4 1,165 . 39) 9. 0) 16.8 7.2 
Delaware.............. 4, 758 .78 17.0 1,018) 17 3. 6) 21. 4) 3.19 
"seco 91, 839 . 60 21.9; 49,221 .32 11. 7| 53. 6! 5. 62 
Connecticut_.____- 21, 702 -61 17.5, —_ 10,079 23 8.1) 46. 4 5. 00 
alifornia_............] 196,781 1. 06 20.5) 137,626 7 14.4 69. 9) 12.99 
New Jersey_..........-| 33, 936) 41) 20.2; 12,273 15 7.3 36. 2) 2. 52 
Montana 16, 705} 1. 74) 49. 1| 6, 267) . 65 18.4 37.5 10. 48 
53, 233) 1. 36) 23.6; 34,886) . 89 15. 4) 65. 5| 14. 65 
87, 020 - 69 20.8) 46, 453 .37 11. 1) 53. 4] 5. 84 
88, 101) 117} = 30.0, 80, 683 67 17.2) 87.5} 10.78 
8, 506) 1. 94) 38.7 2, 238) . 51 10. 2 26.3 7. 69 
81, 524 . 80) 18.0 46, 549 . 46 10.3 57.1) 7.2 
11, 842! . 96) 27.5 4, 041 40 11. 5) 41.7 6. 27 
19, 452) . 13.7 8, 276 2 6.7] 41.9 3. 52 
| 
665, 129 1. 05 26.3) 354, 748 . 56 14. 0| 53. 3) 7.84 
24, 965) 1. 08 22.7 11, 117 48 10. 1) 44. 5) 7. 29 
106, 346) . 6 21.4 53, 118 33 10.7 49. 9) 5. 04 
21, 384 1.00 40.3 10, 105 52 19. 1) 47.3 7. 56 
39, 912! 1.07 24.6] 19, 660 153 12.1 49. 3| 7.46 
42, 342! . 86 18.2) 22,346: 45 9 ‘ 52. 8) 6. 47 
34, 763) 1, 86 34.8 20, 797 1,12 20.8 59.8 15. 53 
38, 534 . 67 16.1 20, 939 .37 8.8) 54.3 5. 30 
14, 721 1.71) 35.0 5, 299! .61 12.6 36.0 8. 03 
77, 682 1. 40 42.9 52, 875 95 29.2 68. 1 13. 32 
13, 424 1. 66 32.0 4, 364 . 54 10.4 32.5 6.98 
Minnesota. ..........- 45, 558 1.14 21.1 23, 009 . 58 10.7 50. 5 7. 66 
Kansas. 33, 059 1. 29 26. 9 17, 469 . 68 14.2 52.8 9.11 
13, 309 1.74 39.1 5, 393 71 15. 9 40. 5 9.09 
8, 741 1.27 38.0 3, 637 . 53 15.8 41.6 6.79 
14, 952 1. 69) 29.9 5, 871 . 66 11.7 39.3 8.45 
117, 351 1. 19 33.3 71, 128 72 20. 2) 60.6 9. 21 
18, 086. 1.93 27.0 7, 620 81 4 42.1 10. 11 
666, 189 1. 78 31.0} 357,718) 96 16.7 53.7 9.39 
6, (35 Ls} 0s «o.4] 2.516) 56 4] 41.7 6. 62 
16, 529| 1. 55 38.4 7, 876 74 18. 3) 7.7 8. 56 
51, 700} 1. 53 25. 2 32, 306 96 15.8 62. 5 11. 58 
31, 543) . 82 19. 5 9, 688 25 6.0 30.7 2.92 
68, 587 2.87 39.0 44, 235 1. 85 25.1 64. 5 19. 82 
17, 576 2. 29 29.8 6, 423 “4 10.9 36. 5 9.30 
27, 710) 1.31 25. 9 15, 990 . 76 14.9 57.7 7.95 
81, 929) 2. 92 31.3) 57, 453 2. 05 21.9) 70.1 21. 37 
60, 835 1. 82 30.8 30,748) "92 20. 1 50.5 8. 89 
51, 335) 1. 62) 30.9 28, 655 . 90) 17. 3) 55.8 8. 69 
50, 157] 1. 20) 19. 6 21, 758 . 56) 8. 5| 43.4 5.33 
46, 595) 1. 73) 37.9} 24,463 91 19. 9| 52.5 8, 28 
42, 552) 2. 70} 46.3; 22,762 1. 44) 24.7 53.5 11.90 
30, 577) 1. 74) 29. 4 12, 533 71 12.1 41.0 5.91 
47, 429) 1. 85: 40.5} 24, 206) 95 | 20.7 51.0 7.90 
35, 008) 2. 30! H. 8) 16, 104 1 06) 15.9 45 9) 7.38 
| | | | 
Territories and | 
— re Seen 7, 510)-...--.... | EARP oy. 27.3 26 
Ane 7) eee Re ') Rows! BGs nln: ap EIE. Fon 34.0 8. 
CN ae 8, SHO). Fee ia Gea 7. 3] 6, 67 
Puerto Rico_.......... 14, 691) - ‘ cal Sf Se ae eee 19. 0) 1. 26 
Virgin Islands__....... -— CES: SE fi , i pee 43. i 8.90 
Source: Grants data are from the Combined Statement of — I-cpenditures, and Balances of the United 
States Government for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1951, are on a checks-issued basis. Income pay- 
ments data are for the calendar year 1950 and are from the fe Current Business, August 1951. Tax 
collections data are for the fiscal year 1951 and are from State Taz ections in 1951 (Bureau of the Census). 
Per capita ts are based on estimates by the Bureau of the Census for the total population, excluding 
the Armed Forces overseas, as of July 1, 1950; for the Territories and possessions, they are based upon popu- 


lation!data from the 1950 Census. 


allotment provisions and of certain 
of the allocation formulas. In Nevada, 
for example, they amounted to $43.36 
per capita in 1950-51. Total grants 
per capita are also unusually high in 
Oklahoma and Louisiana. These 


result of the operation of minimum States spend relatively large amounts 
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for public assistance, and large Fed. 
eral grants are required under the 
matching provisions of the Social Se. 
curity Act. 

For all purposes, the average per 
capita grants to the Territories and 
possessions, as a group, are substan- 
tially lower than the average for the 
continental United States. This dif- 
ference results from the significantly 
low per capita grants to Puerto Rico, 
the most populous of the group; for 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the Virgin Is- 
lands the total per capita grants ex- 
ceed the averages for all States and 
for each of the three income groups, 
For public assistance as for many 
other grant programs, the amount of 
Federal aid made available to Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands is legs 
favorable, relatively, than that of- 
fered to the States. 

On the average, total grants to 
State and local governments—when 
considered in relation to State income 
payments and State tax collections— 
tend to be somewhat higher in States 
with low per capita income. Total 
grants in 1950-51 averaged 1.02 per- 
cent of income payments for the con- 
tinental United States; the percent- 
age for the high-income States was 
0.76 percent, while those for the 
middle- and low-income groups were 
1.05 and 1.78 percent, respectively 
(table 3). As a percent of State tax 


collections, Federal grants amounted | 


to 24.5 percent in 1950-51 for all 
States, 20.3 percent for the high- 
income States, 26.3 percent for the 
middle-income States, and 31.0 per- 
cent for the low-income States. As 
with per capita amounts, these per- 
centages are high in the large public- 
land States and in those States 


spending heavily for public assist- 


ance. 


Security Administration amounted to 
$1,214 million in 1950-51, or 54 per- 
cent of all Federal grants. They 
equaled, on the average, 0.56 percent 
of income payments and 13.4 percent 
of State tax collections. Here, again. 
the percentages ténded to be larger 
in the States where per capita income 
was low. Social Security Administra- 
tion grants averaged approximately 
the same percentage of total grants 
for each income group of States, al- 
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though State-by-State variation is 
considerable. For the Territories and 
possessions, however, they constituted 
only 27.3 percent of total grants and 
equaled only $2.61 per capita, as 
compared with 54.5 percent and $7.98 
per capita for the continental United 
States. 





Economic Status of Aged 
Persons and Dependent 
Survivors, December 1951 


Estimates are given below of the 
number of aged persons and of de- 
pendent survivors in the population 
at the end of 1951 who were receiv- 
ing income from employment, social 
insurance and related programs, and 
public assistance. 

The basic trend in the leading in- 
come sources for these groups con- 
tinues to be the rapid growth in the 
relative importance of social insur- 
ance, particularly old-age and survi- 
yors insurance. Between December 
1950 and December 1951 the number 
of aged persons drawing old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits increased 
21 percent; the number of benefici- 
aries among widowed mothers with 
children under age 18 went up 20 


percent; and the number of paternal 
orphan beneficiaries rose 19 percent. 
Public assistance recipients among 
these three groups decreased 3, 10, 
and 9 percent, respectively, during 
the same period; the number of 
earners also declined, but the declines 
were less, relatively, than those for 
the recipients of assistance. 

Many of the old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiaries eligible under 
the 1950 amendments qualify for 
small benefits, and in the absence of 
other income they require supplemen- 
tary public assistance. In February 
1952, 12 percent of the aged insur- 
ance beneficiaries and 15 percent of 
the old-age assistance recipients were 
receiving payments under both pro- 
grams, as were 9 percent of all child 
beneficiaries under the insurance 
program and 5 percent of all children 
receiving aid to dependent children. 





Size of the Aged Labor 


Reserve 

The pressure of the defense mobili- 
zation program on manpower re- 
sources has aroused speculation on 
the size of the labor-force reserve 
among aged persons. Experience dur- 


Estimated number of aged persons and dependent survivors receiving income 
from specified sources, December 1951' 





























[In millions] 
Persons aged 65 years Widows under 
and over age 65 
Paternal 
Source of income With 1 orphans 
or more ry 
| Total Men Women | Total? | children | *8° 
under 
age 18 
Total in population 4. .................-. 13.0 6.1 6.9 | 3.7 0.8 21 
Employment...........- eek ee ae 4.0 2.5 1.5 2.0 .4 a 
Earners... SE SSS SS 3.0 2.5 5 2.0 .4 -l 
Wives of earners..........-.....--..-- iD lceaptisons 3.8 [coccccntsincwahsingebcedeneins 
Socia] insurance and related programs: | 
Old-age and survivors insurance.........- | 3.3 1.8 1.5 2 on 8 
Railroad retirement.................-.-.. 3 oS 1 (5) @*) ® 
Federal employee retirement programs____| om 1 ® (*) @) ® 
Veterans’ compensation and pension pro- 
REE rer eins “~ "See 3 -2 1 -4 ols 3 
ATE ARRAN. 2 IE: 3 1 -2 ® @®) ® 
TT EADS ARE 72.7 71.3 71.4 8.1 8.1 $.3 














! Continental United States only. 
* Excludes widows who have remarried, 
‘Includes children not living with widowed 


‘ Includes persons with no income and with in- 
@me from sources other than those specified. Some 
persons received income from more than one of the 
sources listed. 

* Fewer than 50,000. 

* Beneficiaries of State and local government em- 
Dloyee retirement programs, and wives of male 
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beneficiaries of programs other than old-age and 
survivors insurance and railroad retirement. 
7 Old-age assistance. 
* Aid to dependent children. 
Sources: Number of persons of specified 
marital] status, family co hg ~ fy 
Daree of of 


and number of 

the Census data. eT case ae 
payments under insurance and related pro- 
cevne and Hem puntle cnuitonss reperted BY 06° 
ministrative agencies, partly estimated. 


ing World War II leaves little doubt 
that additional workers can be re- 
cruited from among those now in re- 
tirement. In 1944 the proportion of 
all men aged 65 and over who were in 
the labor force rose to an average 
monthly rate of 52 percent, or 7 
points higher than the average for 
1940, while the participation rate for 
women aged 65 and over went up 
from 7 to 10 percent. The changes 
in the size of the aged labor force 
had a measurable effect on social 
security operations. Approximately 
100,000 old-age assistance cases were 
closed between January 1942 and July 
1945 because the recipient obtained 
employment. More than 2 in every 3 
aged workers eligible for retirement 
benefits under old-age and survivors 
insurance preferred to remain at 
work during the war years. 

By the beginning of 1952 the labor- 
force participation rate for persons 
65 years of age and over had receded 
to the 1940 level. If employment 
among the aged should rise again to 
peak wartime rates—52 percent for 
men and 10 percent for women—the 
number of additional aged workers 
might be expected to total perhaps 
600,000 (about 500,000 men and 
100,000 women). This estimate is 
somewhat less than others, but it is 
not unreasonable in the light of the 
available information on the preva- 
lence of disability among aged per- 
sons not in the labor force, the long 
absence of many older persons from 
gainful employment, and their opin- 
ions when interviewed concerning the 
desirability of returning to work and 
the kind of jobs that would attract 
them back to the labor force. 

Sometimes overlooked in discus- 
sions of the size of the aged labor- 
force reserve is the selected character 
of the aged still at work. They are 
the survivors of a much larger group 
of workers, most of whom have fallen 
to the assaults of age on health, work 
habits and skills, and emotional bal- 
ance. References to the experience, 
reliability, and low injury and absen- 
teeism rates of 65- and 70-year-old 
employees tell little about the pro- 
ductive potentialities of the millions 
of aged persons no longer at work. 
While some of the latter group have 
been the victims of arbitrary retire- 
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ment practices, the great majority, 
particularly during a period of full 
employment, have had to leave the 
labor force for compelling personal 
reasons. 

The data developed from the Feb- 
ruary 1949 survey of disability made 
by the Bureau of the Census indicate 
that illness or disability sufficient to 
keep a person from doing his regular 
work or performing other routine 
duties was three and a half times as 
frequent among persons aged 55-64 
@s among persons aged 25-34. One 
in every 10 persons aged 55-64 was 
incapacitated on the day of the 
enumeration.! Similar information, 
unfortunately, was not obtained for 
persons aged 65 years and over, but 
data from other surveys give evidence 
of a progressive increase in incapacity 
in the older ages. 

Disabilities lasting 12 months or 
longer were reported for 29 out of 
every 1,000 persons covered by the 
National Health Survey (1935-36) in 
the age class 55-64, a rate that rose 
to 101 per 1,000 for the age group 85 
and over. Seventy-two percent of 
the nonworking male old-age bene- 
ficiaries interviewed in the course of 
the 1951 survey made by the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
said they were unable to work. This 
proportion was 63 percent among 
men aged 65-69, 72 percent among 
those aged 70-74, 79 percent in the 
age group 75-79 years, 86 percent 
among men aged 80-84, and 88 per- 
cent in the age group 85 and over. 

Some disability, it is true, is short- 
term and need not result in perma- 
nent separation from the labor force. 
About a third of the men and women 
of all ages who were classified as 
disabled in the Bureau of the Census 
survey of February 1949 were mem- 
bers of the labor force—that is, they 
had jobs to which they expected to 
return, or they expected to look for 
jobs when their incapacitating condi- 
tion had cleared up. This proportion, 
however, dropped to one-fifth among 
persons incapacitated 7 months or 
longer, and it is here that the aged 


1See the Bulletin, November 1950, page 
10. 
2Public Health Reports, March 15, 1940, 
Page 459. 

8Preliminary data. 


bulk particularly large. When such 
long-duration cases increase from 50 
percent of the disabled persons aged 
45-54 to 62 percent among persons 
aged 55-64, the presumption is strong 
that the ratio is two-thirds or three- 
fourths or more in the higher age 
classes. For most persons past age 
65, disability is long-term disability, 
and their return to employment is 
doubtful. 

The recruitment of aged workers 
will be affected by other factors as 
well. Adjustment to the routine of a 
regular job is difficult for anyone who 
held his last job 5 or 10 years ago or 
more. Almost half the 2 million men 
aged 65 and over who were not in the 
labor force in March 1951 but who 
were not classified as unable to work 
had had no work experience since the 
beginning of World War II. Another 
third of a million had worked during 
but not after the war. Of the 4.9 
million aged women not in the labor 
force in that month and not classified 
as unable to work, 4.4 million had 
had no work experience in 10 years 
or more and 0.2 million had held no 
job subsequent to the war. 

Many retired workers express an 
interest in returning to work, but 
under conditions that industry may 
not always be able to meet. Of the 
men receiving old-age benefits who 
were interviewed in the national sur- 
vey of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiaries and who indicated 
a desire for employment, more than 
half wanted lighter work than their 
last regular job; half said they would 
want to work only part time or occa- 
sionally. 

It is a fact of some significance, 
though one a little neglected in dis- 
cussions of the size of the aged labor- 
force reserve, that almost half the 
men past age 65 and not in the labor 
force have passed their seventy-fifth 
birthday. There is a tendency to 
think of the aged as a homogeneous 
group. Actually the age span among 
old persons is considerable, and there 
is a great diversity in capacity for 
work, for social participation, and for 
enjoyment. Chronologically the 65- 





4Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 
tion Reports: Labor Force, Work Experi- 
ence. of the Labor Reserve: March 1951, 
Series P-50, No. 38. 


year-old man is as far away from the 
man of 85 as he is from the man of 
45. Three-fifths of the aged labor 
force are in the relatively active years 
65-69. Most of the labor-force mem- 
bers past age 70 are self-employed, 
as farmers or businessmen, and are 
able to adjust the pace of their work 
to their more limited capacities; 
many of them work part time only. 
From Bureau of the Census data’ 
for March 1952, it may be estimated 
that 3.6 million men past age 65 were 
not in the labor force that month: 
1.1 million were aged 65-69 years, 1 
million were 70-74, and 1.5 million 
were aged 75 or over. To judge from 
relationships observed in the Febru- 
ary 1949 disability survey, perhaps 1.7 
million were disabled, leaving about 
1.9 million neither disabled nor in the 
labor force. Of the 1.9 million, per- 
haps 0.6 million were aged 75 or 
over; by reason of age alone, very 
few of them could be expected to 
return to the labor force. The other 
1.3 million consisted of 0.7 million 
persons aged 65-69 and 0.6 million in 
the age class 70-74. If it is assumed 
that one-half of the first age group 
and one-third of the second could be 
induced to return to gainful work, the 
estimated labor-force reserve would 
amount to 0.6 million. To this num- 
ber might be added 0.1 million men 
aged 75 and over and 0.1 million 
women aged 65 and over, which 
would bring the reserve to 0.8 million. 
When further information becomes 
available, this estimate may prove to 
be too high. The totals of 0.5 million 
men and 0.1 million women obtained 
by the application to the aged popu- 
lation of the peak wartime labor- 
force participation rates, referred to 
earlier, represent a more modest and 
more reasonable approximation of the 
size of the aged labor-force reserve. 
The contribution that this reserve 
would make to production, if the 
entire number—whether 0.6 or 08 
million—were recruited, would be 
less than could be obtained by a 
slight increase in the length of the 
workweek. In March 1952, civilian 
employment amounted to 59.7 mil- 


5Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 
tion Reports: Labor Force, The Monthly 
Report on the Labor Force: March 1952, 
Series P-57, No. 117, and unpublished data. 
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lion. The addition of 0.6 or 0.8 mil- 
lion would represent an increase of 
about 1 percent in total employment. 
If, instead, the workweek were in- 
creased by 1 percent, less than half 
an hour would be added to the aver- 
age number of hours (41.1) worked 
in March. The result probably over- 
states the increase needed in the 
workweek to yield the equivalent in 
production of another 0.6 or 0.8 mil- 
lion aged workers in employment. It 
is an overstatement because it as- 
sumes the average aged worker is as 
productive as the average younger 
worker. This assumption is not valid 
because, among other reasons, the 


average aged worker puts in less time 
on the job than younger workers; 
relatively twice as many are part- 
time workers and relatively fewer 
work the full year round.® 

To make these observations is not 
to minimize the contribution that 
aged workers are making to the na- 
tional economy, or to justify employ- 
ment practices that deny jobs to per- 
sons on the basis of chronological age 
only. Employment in the older years 
has values both for the Nation and 
the individual worker. The door to 
job opportunities should be kept open 

®Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 


tion Reports: Labor Force, Series P-—50, 
No. 35. 


for old as well as young. It is only 
realistic to recognize, however, that 
not all older persons can take advan- 
tage of work opportunities. Further- 
more, many people believe that soci- 
ety should respect the right of older 
persons to choose retirement in pref- 
erence to work. In the abserce of an 
acute national emergency, and until 
other measures to augment produc- 
tion are exhausted, social pressure on 
older workers to stay on the job or to 
return to employment can be as ob- 
jectionable as enforced retirement; 
older workers want and should have 
free choice between working and not 


working. 
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Social Security Administration 
Annual Report of the Social Security 
Administration, 1951. (Also included 
in the Annual Report of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 79 pp. 

25 cents. 

A report on operations in the fiscal 
year 1950-51. Discusses the effect of 
the 1950 amendments and recommends 
additional changes to strengthen the 
social security program 


CHILDREN’S BurEAU. One in Three 


Hundred: Children Served by the 
Crippled Children’s Program in 
1948. ‘(Children’s Bureau Statisti- 
cal Series, No. 10.) Washington: 


The Bureau, 1951. 19 pp. Proc- 
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Social Security Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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gram. 

“Conspectus of Social Security in 
1951.” Bulletin of the International 
Social Security Association, Geneva. 


*Prepared in the Library, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Orders for the publica- 
tions listed should be directed to publish- 
ers or booksellers; Federal publications 


for which prices are listed should be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
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Bulletin, June 1952 


Dec. 1951, pp. 392-420. $2.50 a 
year. 

Summarizes the year’s develop- 
ments in 36 countries. 

Davipson, Georce F. “Canada’s New 
Social Security.” The Survey, New 
York, Vol. 88, Apr. 1952, pp. 168— 
171. 50 cents. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Labour 
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$2.25. 
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and related provisions. 
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Study of Community Needs and 
Resources. (Bulletin No. 18). 
Ithaca: Cornell University, New 
York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, July 1951. 79 
pp. 25 cents. 

The findings of a study made in 

Elmira, N. Y. 

“Reform of the Bolivian Social In- 
surance System.” Industry and 
Labour, Geneva, Vol. 7, Mar. 1, 
1952, pp. 191-195. 25 cents. 
Outlines the changes made by the 

decrees of Oct. 1, 1951. 


Retirement and Old Age 


CLosz, KaTtHryn. “Retirement—Boon 
or Menace?” The Survey, New 
York, Vol. 88, Apr. 1952, pp. 160- 
164. 50 cents. 

Asks if “idleness for the aging— 
with its economic waste and personal 
tragedy—[must] necessarily accom- 
pany the postwar spread of public 
and private pension plans.” 

Curtis, Henry S. “Why Retire at 


Sixty-Five?” Harper’s Magazine, 
New York, Vol. 204, Apr. 1952, pp. 
92-94. 50 cents. 

Argues against compulsory retire- 
ment at age 65. 

Ezpasco SERVICES INCORPORATED. En- 
couraging Effective Preparation for 
Retirement. New York: Ebasco 
Services Incorporated, Jan. 1952. 
35 pp. Processed. 

Describes the retirement prepara- 
tion programs of several large com- 
panies. 
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Evaluation of Applicants for a 
Home for the Aged.” Social Case- 
work, New York, Vol. 33, Apr. 1952, 
pp. 152-160. 50 cents. 

KRASNER, I. Bicrorp: “Factors Asso- 
ciated with Status in a Recrea- 
tional Program for the Aged.” 
Jewish Social Service Quarterly, 
New York, Vol. 28, Mar. 1952, pp. 
290-301. $2. 

Based on the St. Louis program. 
KUNLE, ALBERTA. “Old-Age and Sur- 

vivors Insurance—Its Purpose and 

Effects.” Public Welfare in Indi- 

ana, Indianapolis, Vol. 62, Feb. 

1952, pp. 7-14. 

LEMKAU, Paut V. “The Mental Hy- 
giene of Aging.” Public Health 
Reports, Washington, Vol. 67, Mar. 
1952, pp. 237-241. 45 cents. 

Masse, BENJAMIN L. “Retirement 
Programs: A Story of Progress.” 
America, New York, Vol. 86, Mar. 
22, 1952, pp. 667-670. 15 cents. 
Discusses public and private plans. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-52 
[In thousands; data corrected to May 29, 1952] 
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Retirement, disability, and survivor programs peg 
Monthly retirement and Seninier tenet Tmoeeey | 
urvivor efits ty 
disability benefits ! ey 
month Monthly Lump-sum ? Service- | road 
Rail- men’s |Unem 
Rail- | Civil road State | Read- | ploy- 
Social road — —— Rail- Civil aside fo laws * just- ment 
Secu- ice ans - road , 7 § ploy- ment nsur- 
rity — Com- | minis- —_ Retire- — pow wf — laws | ment | Act | ance 
Act mis- | tration ment Other *) Insur- Act 0 
Act sion ? rity | acts | Com-| minis- | rity ence 
Act‘ mis- |tration*; Act i 
sion 2 Act! | 
| | 
Number of beneficiaries 
1951 l | l l 
A TTT 2,591.6) 258.1) 163.2) 2,368.2) 1,217.6) 143.7) 27.4) 1,001.4) 41.8 11.9) 30.2) 23.3) 807. 2 3.5} 7 
— dduadioditabadecsad 2,650.6 250.1) 163.9] 2,370.8] 1,230.5) 144.8) 281) 1,005.4) 344 12.2} 31.6) 27.3 740. 2 2.2) 27.9 
TS CET 2,704.5; 260.5) 164.5) 2,373.0) 1,264.4) 145.9) 29.1) 1,009.6 39. 3 12.0} 30.5) 24. 4| 773. 5 1.6) 104 
ead a 2,748.2) 261.1) 165.4) 2,373.6] 1,285.4) 146.8} 29.9| 1,012.3) 33.0} 11.2) 323) 223; 821.4 1.2} 188 
, , 2,798.5) 262.0) 166.2) 2,374.9) 1,300.4) 147.5) 30.8) 1,013.5) 30.1) 10.3} 29.0) 23.9} 747.8 1.2} 185 
(SE SETS 2,858.1} 262.9| 167.6 2,378.9) 1,318.4 148.1) 31.6) 1,016.1 36.7 11.3) 28. 0 30. 7] 801.0 1.1) 246 
OS _ GR SESSA 2,806.7) 263.3) 168.4 2, 381. 2) 1,335.8) 148.9) 32.3) 1,016.2) 32. 8| 9.4) 26.8 28. 6 757.8 8} 27 
SS TSn hata 2,932.9) 263.9) 169. 2) 2, 385. 5) 1,357.9} 150.6) 33.2) 1,018.6) 37.0) 11.9} 27.6 22.9 712.8 .5| 213 
ea RE LTR 2, 960. 6 264.7; 170.2) 2,388.7) 1,371.6) 151.0) 33.9) 1,019.4 30. 5) 9.1) 26.6) 749.3 .7| 309 
EY Seer 2,993.9) 267.1) ape 2, 391.0) 1, 385.1 Ma 7 $4.5) 1,020.3, 27.8 7.6} 27.2) 289 797.3 .7| 3L6 
| | | | | 
1952 7 | 
SSS ieaeerrcee 3, 030. 6) 284.0) 171.7} 2,392. 6} 1,402.7) 149.7) 35.4) 1,028.7 39.3 10.5} 27.6; 383) 1,185.2 .9| 483 
is snashiittiabeclsieans 056.2} 308.1) 172.5) 2,393.8) 1,419.6) 150.5} 36.2) 1,031. 3} 33.8 9.7] 28.6) 26) 1,146.4 .8| 483 
Ge liiincchintbicheedicmid 3,076.91 3244! 173.31 2,398.1) 1,435.2) 151.4] 37.2) 1,028.6) 40.0 11.1) * 32.4) 23.3! 1,112.8 .6| 410 
Amount of benefits 4 
} | 
TELE $1, 188,702) $21, ora! $114, 166| $62, 019| $317,851 $7,784] $1, 4481... $105, 696| $11, 736| $12, 267|....... eee $518, 700)... _----|$15, 961 
: me a6 ee 64,933} 320, 561 25, 454| 1, 559)......- } 111,799) 13, 328) See |. 944, 321)..........| 14, 587 
68,115) 325,265) 41,702) 1, 603)....... 111, 193) 15, 14, 342)....... LAS | 344,084)..........] 6,288 
125, 905 72,961! 331,350) 57,763) 1,704)_...... 116, 133} 17,830) 17,255) $2, 857)........ ft as 917 
129,707} 77,193] 456,279] 76,942) 1,765|....... 144, 302) 22,146} 19,238] 5,035|.......- | 62385) $4,215) 5a 
137, 140} 83,874) 697,830) 104,231) 1, 772|_....-- 254, 238) 26, 135| 23,431! 4,669/.......- | 445,866) 126,630) 2,350 
149, 188} 94, 585) 1, 268,984) 130,139) 1,817|....... | 333,640) 27,267) 30,610) 4,761/......_. | 1,094,850 1, 743,718) 39, 917 
177, 053) 106, 876] 1, 676,029) 153, 109) 19, 283)... ___ | 382,515) 29,517] 33,115 26,024) $11,368) "776,165, 970, 542) 39, 401 
208, 642| 132, 852) 1, 711, 182) 176,736, 36,011, $918; 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35,572) 30,843, 793,265) 510, 167) 28, 500 
240, 893) 158, 973) 1, 692, 215) 201, 360) 39,257) 4,317, 477,406) 33,158) 31,771 59, 066 30, 103) 1, 737,279, 430, 194103, 506 
254, 240} 175, 787) 1, 732, 208} 209,672) 43,884) 8,409) 491,579 32,740) 33,578) 70,880) 28,000) 1, 373, 426 34, 653) 50, 804 
268, 733) 196, 529) 1, 647,938) 523, 485) 49,527) 14,014) 519,398 57,337) 33,356) (') | 26,297; 840, 411 2, 234) 20, 217 
} | 
| 
21, 255} 15,921 139,140! 38,326) 3,686) 1,006) 42,833) 5,815) 2,908) 2,980) 2,501) 71,584 332| 2,360 
21,334; 16, 046 138,946; 38,942) 3,719) 1,081 42,832; 4,705 3, 151 2, 957! 2, 432) 62, 294) 211; 1,608 
21,424) 16,224) 138,356) 39,614) 3,749) 1,133) 42,552) 5,385) 3,053) 3,097) 2,252 70, 799) 156} 1, 181 
21, 462} 16,296) 136,336) 40,164) 3,775) 1,151) 43,179) 4,501) 2,984) 2,880) 1,999 68, 730 106} 902 
21,522} 16,411 136,877; 40,580) 3,796) 1,193 43,325; 4,121 2,688; 2,861' 2,023 65, 917) 114] 966 
21, 588} 16,656) 136,230) 41,101) 3,816) 1,217) 43,608) 5,018} 3,030| 2,891) 2,808 75, 131! 97} 1,544 
21,615} 16,622} 135,173} 41,669) 3,842| 1,248) 43,075) 4,468) 2,514) 2,455) 2,563 62, 049 68; 1, 133 
1, 16, 830 137, 523; 42,332) 3,886; 1, 288 44, 940 5, 041 3,146; 2,862) 3,082 67, 449 55| 1,376 
24,441| 16,877; 136,500) 42,741) 5,158) 1,372) 43,930) 4,164) 2,428) 2,654) 2,866) 68, 607) 52) 1,774 
24,774; 16,955 136, 062; 43,145) 5,123/ 1,318 45, 617 3, 810 1,870} 2,609 2, 701 70, 62 a4) 59) 1, 034 
25, 662| 17,124 137, 537| 43,674) 5,206 | 45, 266 5, 431 2,681; 2,885) 3,387 116, 469 ol 2, 976 
26,683; 17,287) 136,561) 44,168} 5,404) 1,414) 44,573) 5,305! 2, 700) 2,447) 105, 023 66| 2,847 
March. ......... 512, 704 114, 703 27,400) 17,380 137, 533) 44,628) 5,524) 1,461 45, 519 5,456; 3,132 33. 247 2, 602 101, 564! 56 2, 589 














41Under the Social Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s w ~-t-y and benef to children of old-age y e- 
timated. Under the other 3 aalasinn, benefits for age and disability; 
Railroad Retirement Act. 


Degee } 1951, spouse’s annuities under the 
ata tar oive-carvien retirement and ent fund; excludes noncontribu- 
the Panama Canal Construction 


ts made under Annuit 63 2 
ta who worked op Canal construction 190-14 orto thelr widows. Phroug 
.-~ Eh. ~ d—4 -A.— F 1948, am te to survivor 
vor y paymen' vor 
shown as survivor benefits. 
? Pensions and com: and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. f : 
4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly es- 


* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act 


* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; 


% Excludes State temporary 
able. 


in New Jersey, January ag L. New York, July 1950 (data not available); and 
under the TR 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in C: alifornia; 


also a peivate > plane dat alifornia and New Jersey except for calendar- 


year totals. 
” Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 
! Represents av number of beneficiaries in a i4-day registration period. 
13 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans and to self-employed 
veterans. Number represents average wee od number of continued claims for 
the unemployed and of claims paid during the month for the self-employed. 


m1 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
data for monthly benefits, which re t benefits in current-payment status), 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and ‘ Railroad Unemployment insurance Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration except the readjustment 

allowance program. , under the State unemployment insurance 
tem: Paisability yy fh and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; for 
sal 10. disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations 
J sf 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Com- 

hich are adjusted monthly 

disability benefits, calendar-year figure not avall- 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 


Social Security 

















Tat 














Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 



































1949-52 
{In thousands] 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Period Federal Federal hang State Federal ot. 
insurance civil-service and their unemployment unemployment in ore king 
contributions ! contributions ? employees contributions * taxes 4 contributions § 

Fiscal year 

i iidecosesesssiuass soccascebstibes $2, 106, 388 $662, 262 $550, 172 $1, 094, 406 $226, 306 $18, 855 

iiepcnegebbbubssoccesceessdbhedl 3, 120, 404 684, 343 577, 509 1, 364, 590 233, 537 24, 
9 months ended: | 

i inscdsshiasdescccococostsbes 1, 523, 938 567, 581 415, 891 771, 953 206, 615 13, 021 

ED EE ocndeaddaubscccccocccetnoes 2, 155, 246 588, 041 430, 496 912, 132 210, 960 18, 061 

i Ci .cdchutiatiizccccecocecnbenl | 2, 713, 460 619, 318 573, 318 1, 032, 692 239, 432 19, 340 

1951 
ih ciendnasetstiidtbboncsnccconiiiael } 239, 310 31, 874 139, 527 12, 151 13, 963 5, 847 
th chinarioniiichnaocscsasessesugl 150, 089 35, 264 3, 021 145, 903 38, 502 186 
—- oi 534, 975 37, 610 4,814 297, 232 15, 764 398 
Patedcoccacesatenascaceccccesesanses 280, 995 23, 428 139, 178 9, 323 3, 311 6, 036 
ili cisnchdeaiubionsasansnpeligadd 174, 524 29, 7 621 158, 465 1, 681 48 
itd rcasngdecietsnoccensnonaiunall 516, 259 29, 66, 022 273, 692 14, 641 526 
sncicicthaberldidlichincnnsisaasendiaiaicals 250, 448 * 342, 357 190, 087 8, 075 1, 004 4, 093 
33, 105 38, 313 11, 201 113, 755 3, 018 1,884 
iii icnp atta entihinannatiee 401, 037 34, 006 91, 342 216, 650 14, 124 179 
TL itt nnpstabantnascnansundesedl 269, 507 37, 183 | 54, 915 7, 551 oF 6, 318 
| 

1952 
* | 
ES 147, 890 40, 466 | 12, 264 85, 085 14, 069 25 
ED bccennceddescdsscotccesensasses 4433, 393 33, 188 | 92, 932 161, 653 164, 781 518 
2 eae eee 463, 297 34, 407 | 53, 934 7, 767 25, 350 5,749 
cl ei 

1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- plomess:; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 
ered by old-age and survivors insurance; from May 1951, includes deposits made unds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Apr. 22, 1952, 


in the trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning ‘ Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tar 
Act. 


January 1951, on an estimated basis. 

3 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- * Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability a 
tirement and = fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month ¢ Represents contributions of $32.4 million from or cool eae 
for the entire fiscal year. “i 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties °F fiscal year 1951-52 of $310.0 million from the Federal Government, 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





life expectancy and the length of 


tology, Baltimore, Vol. 7, Jan. 1952, 
working life, income and sources of 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 17) pp. 77-86. $2. 
Statistics. Collectively Bargained A summary of replies to question-. income, retirement and pension pro- 
Pension Plans in New York State, aires. grams, employment pa a 4 
Ha i No. B—49.) older workers, and extent to w 
ee Seek. The Devisdon Employment workers eligible for pensions continue 


New York, The Division, Dec. 1951. Ctacur, Ewan. “Labor Force Trends in employment. 








106 pp. in the United States.” Journal of 
open 208 plans affecting 835,000 Gerontology, Baltimore, Vol. 7, Jan. Public Welfare and Relief 
1952, pp. 92-99. $2. 
SeLvon, C. A. “Problem of Old Concludes that “the core of the KEPPLER, JOHN J. “Simplifying Case 


Age.” Minnesota Welfare, St. Paul, 

Vol. 7, Mar. 1952, pp. 12-16. 

Sm.x, Leonarp S. “The Housing Cir- 
cumstances of the Aged in the 
United States, 1950.” Journal of 
Gerontology, Baltimore, Vol. 7, Jan. 
1952, pp. 87-91. $2. 
Analyzes data collected 

Housing Census of 1950. 

STerRN, EpIrH M., and Ross, MABEL. 
You and Your Aging Parents. New 
York: A. A. Wyn, Inc., 1952. 212 
pp. $2.75. 

Designed to help adults work out 
Satisfactory social, financial, and 
housing arrangements with their aged 
parents. 

TuckMAN, JacoB, and Lorcr, IRvINa. 
“Retirement Practices in Business 
and Industry.” Journal of Geron- 


in the 


Bulletin, June 1952 


economic problems” of our aged 
population is the fact that “opportu- 
nities for gainful activity of older 
persons have not kept pace with the 
strikingly rapid growth in our aged 
population.” 

TURNER, ARTHUR N. Employment and 
Retirement in an Aging Population: 
A Bibliography. . (Baker Library 
Reference List No. 10.) Boston: 
Harvard University, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
Baker Library, 1952. 50 pp. $1. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
or LABor Statistics. Selected Facts 
on the Employment and Economic 
Status of Older Men and Women. 
Washington: The Bureau, Jan. 
1952, 32 pp. Processed. 

Includes data on population trends, 


Records in Public Assistance.” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 10, 
Apr. 1952, pp. 30-33. $1. 

Report of an experiment made by 
12 local welfare agencies in New York 
State. 

LINDSAY, ANNE W. Group Work Re- 
cording: Principles and Practices. 
New York: Woman’s Press, 1952. 
146 pp. $3..- 

NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY. 
COMMITTEE ON FUTURE PROGRAM. 
Report of Committee on Future 
Program to the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, November 1951. 
New York: The Assembly, 1951. 
88 pp. Processed. 

Includes the committee’s findings 
and recommendations. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-52 
{In thousands] 












































Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Net total of Cash with Credit of — 
so eT Interest Benefit Administrative | U.S. Govern- | disbursing fund account | —— 
deposits ! received payments expenses ment securities officer at atendof | period 

acquired ? end of period period | 

Cumulative, January 1937- 
paateoebecece $20, 981, 128 $1, 977, 507 $6, 344, 255 $524, 017 | $15, 500, 243 $226, 067 $364, 054 | $16, 090, 364 
SS a ees 2, 109, 992 256, 778 727, 266 56, 841 1, 414, 152 79, 928 167, 861 | 12, 892, 612 
iiintadbaadsdanen 3, 124, 098 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 | 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 

9 months ended 
March 1950_............- 1, 527, 542 135, 176 533, 747 42, 716 917, 244 84, 825 163, 466 | 12, 396, 205 
March 1951.............. 2, 158, 940 153, 529 1, 029, 554 50, 161 1, 132, 444 205, 039 143, 061 | 14, 125, 366 
March 1952.............. 2, 717, 219 172, 836 1, 470, 610 64, 648 1, 177, 444 226, 067 364, 054 | 16, 090, 364 

| 

| | 
154, 830 5, 674 166, 918 205, 039 143, 061 | 14, 125, 366 
154, 685 7, 137 66, 966 206, 309 71, 009 | 14, 121, 549 
156, 806 6, 642 211, 500 205, 918 230, 527 14, 492, 176 
157, 043 6, 507 | 267, 067 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
159, 131 8, 761 | 130, 000 197, 374 92, 026 14, 742, 199 
180, 301 6, 305 | 220, 000 178, 578 220, 475 15, 071, 852 
142, 442 7,121 | 119, 918 214, 122 189, 503 15, 196, 341 
146, 188 6, 675 49, 941 226, 250 22, 493 15, 091, 401 
178, 659 7, 204 | 45, 200 209, 231 209, 407 | 15, 306, 497 
161, 700 6, 343 | 129, 467 | 222, 654 299, 755 | 15, 539, 734 

| 
| | 
EE I ye Ls 147, 392 4, 505 165, 212 8, 626 | 198, 700 | 218, 897 83, 371 15, 518, 204 
ccd anciine fF) hE 167, 275 6, 681 | 60, 000 | 216, 021 300, 686 15, 792, 782 
at AS EERE eta 463, 306 10, 871 169, 703 6, 841 | 224, 218 226, 067 364, 054 16, 090, 364 
! | i 
1 For be 1940 to December 1950, equals taxes collected under the Federal cludes small amounts in reimbursement of sales of supplies and services. 


ontributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated 

in neguvaunen with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; 
from May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 
Dopientes in the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appropriated to meet costs 
of benefits payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans under the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1946. Beginning November 1951, also in- 


2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

3 Appropriations suspended from Oct. 10 to Nov. 
which earlier 1951 appropriations were based. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


& to adjust for estimates on 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-52 
























































{In thousands] 
Net total Unex- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
Total of U. 8. nded 
Period assets | Govern- | Palance ~ Yr 
at end o ment , alance 3alance 
at end of Interest With- | Interest Benefit bay 
. period pan period Deposits | credited | drawals?3 a Deposits | credited | payments a of 
"Em Asati 
Cumulative, January 
eh ane $8, 462,756 | $8, 434, 154 $28, 602 |$16, 046,496 | $1,418,949 | $9,755,748 | $7, 709, 697 $913, 189 $144, 289 $484, 532 $753, 050 
iseal year: 
OS 7, 437,896 | —724, 068 23,633 | 1,008,795 149,046 | 1,879,000 | 6,651, 571 9, 728 18, 020 143, 904 786, 325 
BOs sevacccbeccusce 8, 079, 232 649, 933 15,035 | 1,362,629 147, 662 848,270 | 7,313, 502 14, 884 16, 465 52, 034 765, 640 
9 months ended 
tt iiiecce-caquens 7, 453,045 | —720,041 34, 755 776, 435 80, 946 1,479,725 | 6, 660, 386 6, 086 9, 964 124, 37 792, 659 
March 1951............ 7, 758, 020 323, 958 19, 799 912, 057 76, 941 645,794 | 6,904,775 10, 881 8, 692 42, 653 763, 245 
March 1952...........- 8, 462, 756 369, 957 28,602 | 1,038, 168 85, 850 727,922 | 7,709, 697 11, 605 8, 793 37, 351 753, 050 
1951 
! 
. 758, — 40. 008 19, 799 21, 652 3, 662 66,770 | 6,904, 77! 3, 508 412 | 4. 763 
. 733, ! — 40, 005 35, 359 39, 247 2,445 62,970 | 6,973, 496 112 269 | 3, 546 
. 052, 325, 000 28, 799 BERD Petccccnsount 72,125 | 7,204, 755 TG TL .cabscctidees 3, ORE 
. 079, 40, 981 15, 035 17, 941 68, 275 67, 380 7, 313, 592 3, 622 7, 504 | 2. 746 
‘ — 35, 000 39. 018 53, 293 17 66,515 | 7,300, 387 29 2 2. 215 
. 347, 306, 000 31, 889 ae 72,760 | 7,602, 841 8) Se 3, 898 
Septem hber............... 8, 322, 164 — 25, 008 11, 975 15, 094 3, 627 62. 870 7, 558, 691 | 2, 457 | 385 | 3. 614 
| EE er 8, 297, 864 — 45, 008 32, 683 42,234 4, 454 68, 552 7, 536, 827 | 1, 130 57 4, 022 
PION ns daaddocnes 8, 509, 340 227. 000 17, 188 _ 2 ) aaa 64,972 | 7,752,420 | 107 niet 4,19 
DCN ca cccescasccs 8, 526, 425 — 65, 020 99, 263 13, 917 70, 611 74,365 | 7, 762, 582 3, 791 7, 240 | 4, 137 
1952 
| | | 
SE cchddddipecanpa-. 8, 444, 406 — 4,000 21, 244 32, 818 3, 194 112.605 | 7, 685, 988 | 15 | 317 | 5, 758 758, 417 
pS ae 8, 544, 993 101, 000 20, 831 208, 901 47 103,692 | 7, 791, 244 | 311 | 5 | 4, 984 753, 749 
ss SATS 8,462,756 | —90,008 28, 602 16, 134 3, 910 101, 591 7, 709, 697 | 3. 449 388 | 4, 527 753, 089 
| | i 
! Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds 5 Includes transfe Ts to the account from railroad unemployment ice ad 
at time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers o ($12 538 it of the 
med account to adjust funds available for administrative expen int of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Ra lroad Une loyment 


? Includes transfers from Stote accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


account amounting to $107,141,000. 
* Includes withdrawals of $79,169.000 for disability insurance benefits. 


‘ Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 
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Insurance Act Amendments of 1948, 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, 
by specified period, 1938-51} 


[Corrected to May 6, 1952] 












































Wages and salaries 2 Payrolls * covered by—- 
J 
Period | | Old-age and State aie as 
Total Civilian survivors unemployment unemployment ¢ 
‘+ j ry a 
insurance insurance insuranes ? 
———— ee —_ —_ -_ | — 
| Amount (in millions) 

Calendar year 
seca lain einem os $42, 812 $42, 442 $28, 931 $26, 113 $2, 028 
1939. . beddlinett 45, 745 45, 347 32, 125 28, 2, 161 
TL cscehansencecdues oe 49, 587 | 48, 996 35, 560 32, 352 2, 273 
er ek dh sahungdeadl 61, 708 | 59, 846 45, 286 41, 985 2 687 
Th (cthiiibgumacshe bbocdncbdidninatindbanaina $1, 887 75, 557 57, 950 54, 548 3, 382 
lt pnidiiiehpccesodisudecsecessscoonndenbtegumastaean | 105, 647 91, 202 69, 379 65, 871 4, 085 
0 SPS ee ee oe ee ee Oe 116, 924 , , 060 68, 886 4, 507 
Ti ncadieitdtinesnitnithuins tknideddoctnedtinagieliinaliin 117, 676 | 95, 078 71, 317 66, 411 4, 514 
ii seutiinddmecséeces snvellnadiiae 111, 256 | 103, 294 79, 003 73, 145 4, 866 
i dcnikcheendoncnccctageteiehisenoctiabhbhaseninpeel 122, 042 117, 974 92, 088 , 234 5, 107 
tic nannnaddanninnennadietdthirntimdinitnhotiniaiaeaean | 134, 327 | 130, 357 101, 892 95, 731 5, 531 
1949. . a 133, 477 | 129, 229 99, 645 93, 520 5, 119 
1950. oa ae 145, 844 | 140, 743 109, 646 99, 835 | 5, 320 

1950 | 

EE ee ee ES 33, 142 32, 030 24, 246 22, 824 | 1, 222 

April-June......... 35, 170 34, 074 26, 300 24, 512 1, 207 

NO A PITS RARER G'S Ae TTS. 37, 544 | 36, 204 | 28, 200 | 26, 353 | 1, 388 

October-December. - | 39, 988 | 38, 345 | 30, 900 | 26, 146 | 1,413 

| | | | 
1951 | | 

DAE at COP: 40, 153 38, 213 31, 000 | 1, 426 

SE tththaknnnnnncentntnaghecnnnapenssangebgdumiiel 41, 987 | 39, 763 32, 000 | 29, 155 | 1, 517 

SN 6 ovadcicoucacesdedbucciveddouccousdvesdaleael | 43, 004 | 40, 571 (8) | 29, 296 1, 555 

| | 
| Percent of civilian wages and salaries 
| | 

Calendar year: | 
abineebeenceenennamane 100.0 68. 2 61.5 4.8 
SED cataiudtnibtccnsugdindd niedissemibdigieeemaiainiees | cocpuieaiiedsactane 100. 0 70.8 63.9 | 4.8 
Sta a: --| popssesemedubesckast 100. 0 72.6 66.0 | 4.6 
a a en es ee ee 100.0 75.7 70.2 4.5 
TE Toons tian cies glihe di chedipeiaoaraeo anc napteigtinitiesmnantetnindinisteiamintaiinnadia ey Paes 100. 0 76, 7 72.2 | 4.5 
1943... eS .| 100.0 76.1 | 72.2 | 4.5 
i ST a Raa aS eee | 100.0 75.9 71.5 4.7 
LT a ES. a Re } 100. 0 75.0 69.8 | 4.7 
8 SS ESSE I RRR CR TEED EE Gee: 100.0 76. 5 70.8 | 4.7 
et 100.0 78. 1 73.1 4.3 
1948... 4 » as 100. 0 78.2 73.4 4.2 
1949...  - 100.0 77.1 72.4 4.0 
as =a akan 100. 0 77.9 70.9 3.8 

oil 
LvOU) | 

ENGR LE i EE Bee te 100. 0 75.7 71.3 | 3.8 

April-June . . sciieicdeetes 100, 0 77.2 71.9 3.8 

ee nccnsecsumannicadancediieteeesssesds el 100, 0 77.7 | 72.6 | 3.8 

October-December... ee oe eee RR ee 100.0 80. 6 68. 2 3.7 

1951 

January-March... -.- SE SS Le 100.0 81.1 73.3 | 3.7 

ES a ens Ae Le 8 100. 0 80.5 73.3 | 3.8 

SIND 09 cans ncnceuseusb<btvececcsinimapennencndeaaamandin 100.0 (®) | 72.2 | 3.8 
1 Continental United States. except as otherwise noted (see footnotes 2 and 7). ’ Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment covered by 
? Represents estimated wages and salaries, in cash and tn kind, earned in speci- program; excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws through 


fied period in continental Ur 


personne! in all other area 
and related programs. 
ments. 


§ Wages paid in specified per 


‘Through 1950 represent 
excess of $3,000 earned 
1951, taxable wages plus ¢ 
dudes earnings of self-emp! 


Quarterly d 


ed person covers 


ted States and, In addition, pay of Federal civilian 


lu mployee contributions to social insurance 


ludes empl 
ita reflect prorating of year-end bonus pay- 


od 
cable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in 
t red by program; beginning Jan. 1, 

xable wages in excess of $3,600. Ex- 


i since Jan. 1, 1951. 


June 1939. 

6 Beginning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 

7 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 a month; includes a 
small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. 

8 Not available. 

Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce; data on payrolls for selected programs based on 
reports of administrative agencies. 





(Continued from page 19) 
Proceedings of the Work 
lic Welfare Administratio 


h Pub- Charlottesville: 


n, Univer- 


pon 


University of Virginia cooperating. 
University of Vir- 
ginia, Bureau of Public Administra- 


States, by Wilbur J. Cohen; Basic 
Aims and Objectives of an Aid to 
Dependent Children Program, by Ar- 


Processed. thur B. Rivers; An Analysis of the 


sity, Virginia, August 13th—16th, tion, 1951. 160 pp. 
1951. State Department of Wel- Includes Basic Aims and Objectives Basic Aims and Objectives of Child 
fare and Institutions and the of Social Security in the United (Continued on page 25) 
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Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current- status' at the end of the month 
type of benefit and by month, March 1951-March 1952, and monthly ts awarded by type of benefit, March 1952 
[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Apr. 25, 1952] 

Total Old-age ae Child’s pla a Mother's | Parent’s 

Item a 

Number] Amount | Number| Amount/Number| Amount| Number) Amount| Number| Amount] Number] Amount) Number! Amount 
| 

809, 165| $137, 258. 9/1, 971, 703/$84, 971.8] 563, 346/$13, 087.0| 746, 247/$20, 418. 5| 332, 539/$12,114.0| 179,877| $6,100.90) 15,453) $588.7 

890, 018 636. 9/2, 016, 135) 86, 496.1] 575, 098| 13, 304.9| 760,697) 20,732.2| 338,530) 12.315.9| 183,719, 6,207.7; 15,830) Sap.) 

3, 968, 900] 141, 881. 2/2, 055, 581) 87, 842.9] 586, 829| 13, 510.5) 776,336) 21,059.90] 345,112) 12, 519.9] 188,681, 6,348.3) 16.361, 599.7 

4, 033, 583] 143, 708. 8/2, 090, 668| 89, 000.0} 596,098) 13, 674.0) 787,311/ 21, 282.4] 350,343) 12,683.3| 192,357| 6,452.8) 16,806 6183 

4, 098, 870| 145, 720. 2/2, 129, 909} 90, 300.7] 606, 188} 13, 872.8} 794, 875| 21,425.9| 355,678} 12,858. 5] 194,925, 6,537.6) 17.205) 634.8 

4, 176, 535| 148, 118. 8/2, 176, 036} 92.025.0| 618, 128] 14, 108.4] 804, 807| 21,632.4| 361,970) 13,071.2| 197,712) 6,625.3 17.882) 6585 

4, 232, 453| 149, 914. 8|2, 204, 016| 93,0726] 625, 736] 14, 250.9] 816,746] 21,948.3| 367,728] 13,270.4| 190,835/ 6,688.2) 18.302) 675.3 

4, 290, 791| 151, 825. 5|2, 231, 141] 94, 132.8] 634,319] 14,442. 7} 830, 587) 22, 329.6] 374, 460| 13, 505.0] 201,437) 6,723.7) 18,847 401.6 

4, 332, 176] 153, 214. 3/2, 252, 203] 94,977.1| 640, 241| 14, 573.3) 838, 801| 22, 545.4] 379, 201| 13,674.2| 202,415) 6,741.9) 19,135) 7023 

}4, 378, 985| 154, 791. 1/2, 278, 470| 96,008. 3| 646,890) 14,709. 5| 846, 247) 22, 739.2| 384, 265| 13,849. 1| 203,782) 6,775.8 18, 3a 709. | 
| 

ee ED ST 4, 433, 270| 156, 720. 9/2, 306, 984) 97,231. 4! 654,335) 14,878.8| 855, 931/ 22,984.6) 300,731) 14,076.5| 205,730, 6,831.9) 19,559 717.7 

Tn ccssessedecesens 4, 475, 765) 158, 172. 1/2, 328, 336) 98, 103.7; 658,921; 14,979.6) 864,477) 23,1984) 397,107) 14,299.5) 207,167) 6,866.3 19, 757 724.6 

March +2 _.|4, 512, 138) 159, 331. 8/2, 344, 684| 98, 710.1] 662,799) 15, 060.8) 873,117) 23,422.1| 403,210) 14, 514.8} 208, 365 6, 802.2 19,963| 731.8 
Monthly benefits awarded | 

in Mareh 1952. ......... 77,602} 2,526.2) 34,921) 1,380.8) 12,260) 263.0 16, 030) 385.0} 8,201; 202.1) 5,813; 192.2) 368) «13.2 
| i | | 




















1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 


Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 
sum payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum pay- 



























































ments, 1940-52 
[Corrected to Apr. 25, 1952] 
Monthly benefits Lump-sum awards? 

Year and quarter ! ee 

Wife's or ’ Widow’s or , , Number of | Number of 
Total Old-age husband's Child’s widewer’s Mother’s Parent’s payments — 
Ses SAR 254, 984 132, 335 34, 555 59, 382 4, 600 23, 280 852 | 75,005 | 61, 080 
EES Sey ser rae 269, 286 114, 660 36, 213 75, 619 11, 020 30, 502 1,272 117, 303 90, 941 
ee 258, 116 99, 622 33, 250 77, 384 14,774 31, 820 1, 266 134, 991 103, 332 
SS oe 262, 865 89, 070 31, 916 85, 619 19, 576 35, 420 1, 264 163, O11 122, 185 
Peiatescaseeeccscceséenceucesese 318, 949 110, 097 40, 349 99, 67 24, 759 42, 649 1,419 205, 177 151, 869 
Sk 462, 463 185, 174 63, 068 127, 514 29, 844 55, 108 1, 755 | 247, 012 178, 813 
(eat Pee 547, 150 258, 980 88, 515 114, 875 38, 823 44,190 1, 767 250, 706 179, 588 
SS ee ae 572, 909 271, 488 94, 189 115, 754 45, 249 42, 807 3, 422 218, 787 181, 992 
Euancenscsenstdisihewace= 596, 201 275, 903 98, 554 118, 955 55, 667 44, 276 2, 846 213, 096 200, 000 
1949_.... oo 682, 241 337, 273 117, 356 118, 922 62, 928 43, 087 2, 675 212, 614 202, 154 
a ee 962, 586 567, 108 162, 748 122, 625 66, 605 41, 103 2, 307 209, 960 200, 411 
SS 1, 336, 432 702, 984 228, 887 230, 500 89, 591 78, 323 6, 147 431, 229 414, 470 
1949 

Jan eo 166, 848 80, 174 28, 590 , 158 16, 128 11, 163 643 54, 576 51, 989 
PE meccasdebineceese 180, 824 90, 330 30, 942 31, 622 15, 934 11, 278 718 55, 857 53, 020 
July-September... .......--..-.- 169, 214 84, 268 29, 038 , 228 15, 375 10, 649 656 52, 483 49, 925 
October-December 165, 82, 501 28, 786 27,914 15, 499 9, 907 658 49, 698 47, 220 
177, 892 86, 654 30, 492 30, 762 18, 194 11, 183 607 56, 787 54, 215 
163, 880 77, 674 28, 444 28, 786 17, 893 10, 425 658 56, 447 53, 745 
153, 951 77, 454 26, 517 24, 877 15, 497 9, 056 550 46, 489 44, 247 
466, 863 325, 326 77, 295 38, 200 15, 111 10, 439 492 50, 237 | 48, 204 
436, 754 248, 230 76, 352 65, 399 23, 842 21, 668 i, 263 114, 657 | 111, 218 
361, 787 187, 406 62, 926 64, 245 22, 871 22, 600 1, 739 112, 912 | 108, 475 
308, 470 160, 815 §1, 237 54, 589 21, 632 18, 292 1, 905 103, 943 99, 544 
229, 421 106, 533 38, 372 46, 267 21, 246 15, 763 1, 240 99, 717 95, 233 
January-March......... eucesees 237, 041 107, 497 37, 791 48, 924 24, 993 17, 602 1, 134 121, 172 118, 059 
1 data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, sum death payment is payable with respect to every insured individual wh? 


the Bulletin for February 1 
+ Under the 1989, 1946, and 1960 amendments. 


*Eitective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump- 


dies after August 1950. 
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Table 8.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, March 1952 


[Corrected to Apr. 23, 1952] 
















































































Weeks of unempioy- 
Initial claims ! ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims Average 
— a ined: weekly 
| ineured 
aa -“—y All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment ene. 
Region an tate La a aati ployment 
Average 
Total Women Total Women Weeks Psa Ah weekly Weeks Average State . 
compen- paid # number of} compen- | weekly | Programs 
sated benefi- sated payment 
| ciaries 
EEE —— ee ee a Se ne a 
| | 
Seed... 464,666 | 835, 581 290,763 | 5,145,386 | 1,915,750 | 4,673,650 | $101, 563,562 | 1,112,778 | 4,355,975 $22.41 | 41, 192,275 
fon I: | 
onnecticut. . -. 7,812 | 11, 900 | 6, 120 59, 528 | 29, 799 49, 855 1, 770 11, 870 47, 253 21.13 13, 818 
Maine.....-..- 1,845 6, 385 2, 396 41,177 | 14, 855 34, 165 567,057 8, 135 31, 018 17. 15 9, 772 
Massachusetts__- 15, 316 | 46, 817 | 19, 749 243, 940 | 90, 501 225, 050 5, 387/302 53, 583 209, 695 24. 62 233 
New Hampshire_ 1, 362 | 7, 733 | 3, 575 31, 14, 893 26, 095 511,319 6, 218 23, 146 20. 87 7,618 
Rhode Island__-. 2, 306 | 7, 277 | 9, 022 | 76, 992 | 37, 809 73, 454 ‘ 298 17, 489 70, 690 22. 54 18, 582 
——_ Saidscae 641 1, 500 511 9, 562 | 3, 442 8, 319 689}: 1, 981 7, 552 20. 52 : 2,257 
Region II: | 
New Jer sey... 10, 728 40, 751 18, 209 213, 316 97, 956 221, 205 5, 028, 756 52, 668 204, 175 23. 60 50, 380 
New York ._. 65, 200 187, 216 78, 818 846, 242 356, 268 790, 278 18, 296, 039 188, 161 721, 204 24. 21 198, 431 
Puerto Rico. a | eee SS Ae oobemmndens la docceddnncelcesessddedenloken se iiinbe | Chae Se. Fo eS eS Ss re 
Virgin Islands 4 CASA SPA Lee Ser: ents tok $stenloatpatieseesod (F GES) Bo 8 J wvewwnegede WEY TEP 
Region III: | Je 
Delaware... _. ROS 86 825 6, 429 2, 201 6, 301 119, 758 1, 500 5, 861 | 19. 57 1, 456 
Pennsylvania. _- 6, 614 88, 335 25, 77 448, 777 152, 774 399,225 | 9, 346, 386 95, 054 378,771 | 23. 87 106, 470 
Region IV | j 
District of Columbia 4, 149 1. 948 44 12, 368 3, 839 11, 261 | 205, 276 2, 681 11,110 | 18. 25 2, 820 
Maryland 5, 624 6, 719 3, 032 38, 690 15, 388 | 38, 592 | 743, 729 9, 189 34, 472 | 2. 34 9, 540 
North Carolina. 1, 013 23, 452 12, 489 | 123, 891 74, 958 | 115, 835 | 1, 853, 279 | 27, 580 110, 100 | 16. 32 | 29, 272 
Virginia. . 7, 181 5, 160 2, 312 | 34, 639 | 17, 404 31, 909 | 514, 791 | 7, 597 29, | 16. 58 | 8, 089 
West Virginia 2, 262 7, 256 901 62, 584 | 13, 674 54, 176 | 984, 597 | 2, 899 49, 931 | 18. 80 | 14, 406 
Region V: | | | y 
Alabama. --. 11, 265 8, 982 2, 389 63, 900 | 17, 857 47, 512 | 792, 062 | 11, 312 44, 888 | 17. 03 | 14; 921 
Florida. 14, 640 6, 704 2, 001 35, 883 | 12, 279 | 20, 489 | 347, 834 | 4, 878 19, 234° | 7.30 | 8411 
Georgia__._. 10, 834 7, 876 3, 729 61, 340 | 34, 020 | 50, 369 | 818, 138 11, 993 17, 316 | 16. 58 14, 643 
Mississippi 7, 526 6, 628 1, 812 52, 144 | 11, 983 43, 875 673, 795 | 10, 446 10, 805 15.72 12,119 
South Carolina , 489 6, 846 2, 500 48, 750 | 23, 243 | 40, 757 727A, 952 9, 704 38, 279 | 18. 29 | Ll, 2% 
Tennessee. 10, 193 11, 148 4, 099 120, 367 | 49, 298 | 129, 983 2, 140, 510 | 30, 948 124, 509 | 16. 64 31, 392 
Region VI | | 
Pentuc ky. 2, 422 11, SOx 4, 050 85, 400 23, 679 69, 624 1, 187, 902 16, 577 66, 305 | 17. 34 | 20, 133 
Michigan__. ), 803 5, BAS 8, 743 277, 968 82, 211 | 255, 739 | 6, 824, 436 60, 890 | 249, 059 27. 06 | 1 “Ol, 124 
Ohio. . . 24, 111 27, 248 10, 210 | 186, 913 $1, 200 166, 666 | 3, 885, 814 39, 682 | 155, 084 23. 99 42,775 
Region VII | , 
Illinois. . . L5, 643 40, 706 13, 506 | 235, 805 | 92, 868 , 4, 299, 329 | 48,165 | ... 169, 709 | 23. 23 | 55, 456 
Indiana. -. 8, 235 14, 299 5, O81 | 85, 381 | 30, 721 7, 51! 1, 934, 872 20, 837 §1, 008 22. 88 “19, 584 
Wisconsin 470 9, 725 3, O74 | 66, 740 23, 492 57, 683 1, 381, 112 | 13, 734 53, 147 24. 34 | 15/483 
Region ViII | | j abe 
Minnesota____ 7, 156 ), 247 2,314 | 113, 648 26, 691 102, 859 1, 908, 303 | 24, 490 97, 772 18. 93 | 26, 311 
Montana 1, 983 | 1, 902 405 | 26, 173 5, 656 26, 047 482, 670 | 6, 202 26, 047 | 18. 53 | 5, 851 
North Dakota 1, 121 647 110 | 15, 162 | 1, 728 | 15, 515 377, 750 | 3, 694 14, 343 | 24. 93 | 3, 480 
South Dakota 1, 161 ha4 107 | 8, 074 | 1, 302 7, 557) | .16152,5038 | 1, 799 7, 006 20. 57 | 1, $32 
Region LX | | ‘ ; } 
lowa.... 5, 678 3, 67 1, 134 | 35, 521 9, 761 | 34, 689 721, 013 8, 259 | 31, 631 | 21,55 | 5,100 
Kansas 7,414 3, 968 659 23, 709 5, 459 | 22, 521 500, 480 | 5, 362 | 20, 876 | 22. 5, 359 
Missouri. 12, 602 15, 148 5, 489 | 95, 477 | 37, 804 | 79,963 | 1, 518,172 | 19, 040 71, 963 | 20.01 | 21, 627 
Nebraska. 4,171 1, 785 ' 532 | 18, 565 | TW. 3,662 | 19, 391 | 415, 352 | 4, 517 18, 575 | 21. 87 4, 330 
Region X ” a |e. | | | 
Arkansas 9,754 7,011 1,612 | 63, 438 | 12, 950 | 48,087;; .. 810,022 | 11, 449 44, 545 | 17, | 14, 165 
Louisiana 7, $02 12, O82 2, 070 92, 815 18, 552 | 80, 493 1, 662, 897 | 19, 165 | 74, 831 | 21: 26 | 20, 985 
Oklaboma 11, 501 6, 646 1,612 45, 816 12, 587 39, 361 | 725, 968 | 9, 372 | 37, 058 18, 82 | 10, 546 
Texas... 44, OWS 925 3, O18 4, 254 21, 903 | 48, 510 | 801, 533 | 11, 5&4 46, 019 | 16. 90 14, 950 
Region XI | j | | 
Colorado. 4, 132 | 1, 763 396 | 10, 583 | 2, 614 | 8, 549 | 176, 247°; 2, O35 | §, 106 | 20. 97 2, 435 
New Mexic« 1, 628 1, 379 227 | 11, 443 | 1, 635 | 10, 438 | 216, 256; | 2, 485 | 10, 084 20.97 | 2, 65 
Utah. 146 | 408 525| 28,491 | 6, 321 19, 668 | 438, 746 | 4. 68 8, 234 25. 49 | 5, 356 
Wyoming S56 632 147 5, 622 | 1, 239 | 6, 383 | 156, 993 | 1, 520) 5, 828 25. 24 | 1,210 
Region XII | | j | 
Arizona. t, 6 14 738 13, 292 | 4, 198 7,677 | 159, 456 | 1, 828 20. 98 | 3, 128 
California ‘49 81, 188 26, 92 610, 633 261, 270 556, 503 | 12. 441, 916 | 132, 501 22.88 | 144, 214 
Hawaii | 1 | Su A 13, 126 7, 676 11, 351 | 196, 356 | 2, 703 20. 16 *) 
Nevada 85 | , 196 377 7, 544 3, 085 7, 054 166, 216 | 1, 680 24. 21 | 1, 629 
Region XIII | } | | | 
Alaska fi2 | $s 253 16, 195 | 2, 554 | 26, 276 793, 698 | fi, 250) 25, 606 30. 32 | (5) 
Idaho 2, 057 | 2.134 372 | 26, 874 | 4, 206 | 24, 602 | 566 397 5, RBS 23, 855 23.19 | 5, 954 
Oregon . 4, S41 | 71 1,893 | 95, 799 21, 270 | 95,700 | 2, 102, 695 22, 786 90, 802 22. 46 21, 409 
Washingtor 802 | 14, 4% 5, O6S 128, 551 | $2, 844 116, 227 | 2, 682, 110 27, 673 L11, 041 23. 33 28, 340 
i ' | 





*‘ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 

* Data not available. 

Source: Department of Labor, Bure 
State agencies. 





' Excludes transitional claims. 

? Total, part-total, and partial 

1 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 
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" Table 9.—Public assistance in ‘the United States, by month, March 1951-March 1952 ' 


{F xelusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such pay ments} 














































































































l Aid to dependent Aid to | Aid Aid 
children | the ; to | to the 
: 2 perma- Old- |depend-| Aid | perma-| Gen. 
Year and Total Old-age Aid to nently General Total age ent | to /nently| eral 
moath - assistance Recipients the blind an assistance assist- | chil- the and assist- 
‘ Families —_ ance | a= blind aey | ance 
Total ? | Children abled 3 lies) | abled 3} 
: Se ee Soe ee ’ A FF 
Number of recipients | Percentage change from previous month 
=e —_ | —_ — 2 rs oa a = = — 
1961 ' 
; 
SE Ht RS | 2,771,678 ea, ay 2, 235, 203 | 1,663,082} 95,905) 80,002) 412,000)........| -02/ -o01| -o2/ +73) -a2 
April. Dichskadeitabtinn ances 2, 760,733 | 645, 2, 217, 621 | 1,651, 655 96, 975 87, 845 384,000 |... —.4) —.8/ +11] +98] =45 
ae erepemety 2, 754,963 | 640, 679 | 2, 197,806 | 1,637,341 | 96,990 97,079) 355,000 |... —.2} —.8| © |+4105| -z¢ 
A RNR 2,745,344 | 632,601 | 2,170, 308 | 1, 617, 006 97,024 | 104, 230 335, 000 |........ —.3) -12/) @ | +74] —86 
July..........|- ---| 2,737,701 | 618,400} 2, 122, 586 | 1, 581, 434 97,256 | 108,907 324,000 |__...... —.3} —23/| +.2] +45] 3% 
) 0 eS Ee 2, 732,021 | 612, 128 | 2,103, 208 | 1,567,218 | 97,349 | 111,329, = 319,000 | —.2| —L0 | +.1| +22] <4 
September_.._|............. 2,722,933 | 606, 2,084, 104 | 1, 553, 249 97,158 | 113, 049 311, 000 |_......- —.3) —10] —.32] +15) 26 
[CSS “eer 2,711,620 | 597, 2, 055, 463 | 1, 532, 255 97,185 | 114,923 311, 000 |__.._..- —.4{ -15| ® | +17] @ 
November __- “| 2705125} 501, 902-| 2.090, 163 | 1,520,326} 97,221 | 118,284 316,000 |... =e & | ® | $20] dhs 
December. ...|- .| 2,701,080 | 501,844 | 2,041, 473 | 1, 522, 930 97,179 | 124, 419 | etek -—1) ® | ® | +52] 422 
1952 
PSSST ene Bee 2,693,957 | 503,618 | 2,047,286 | 1,527,796 | 97,215 | 128,493) 339,000 |... -.3) +.3/ © | +a3] +80 
eanen[en----n-----=| 2,685,066 | 504,042 | 2,060,853 | 1, 531, 121 97,144 | 131,779 336,000 |... —.3) +.1) —.1/ +26] <9 
Be etseddbinncstsenidee 2, 679,894 | 506,784 | 2,061, 501 | 1, 540, 039 97,257 | 134, 959 $35, 000 |........ | —-2] +-5] +.1] +24 | ae 
| Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
| ) - oC Bie a as ame ae “+ 
1951 
March___..__- 'si94, s97, 333 (S118, 948, 685 $48, 088, 503 $4, 448, 503 |$3, 506, 552 |$19, 455,000 | +0.1 -02| +0.5| —0.1]) +63] og 
April....____- 191, 950, 18, 271, 187 47, 522, 017 4, 495, 494 | 3, 946,628 | 17,715,000} —1.3]) -—.6/ —1.2) +11] +9.7!| -—g9 
May. seal tett % 191, 042, 838 HB. 030; 667 47, 023, 317 4, 523, 461 | 4,399,393 | 16,166,000/ -—.5/ +.6 —10| +.6/+11.5| a7 
June_____._.-| 189, 320, 531 | 118, 666, 801 46, 385, 131 4, 537, 435 | 4,677,074 | 15,054,000; —.9| —.2/ -14|) +.3| +63] 69 
July... _| 188, 144, 403 | 119, 305, 221 45, 003, 226 4, 536, 052 | 4,847,904 | 14,452,000) -—.6) +.5/ -30/) @® | +3.7/ -49 
August__.___- 188, 194, 866 | 119, 308, 258 44, 745, 286 4, 558,093 | 4,950,229 | 14,633,000 | (4) (*) —.6| +.5| +21] +68 
September___. 364, 274 | 119, 841, 541 44, 819, 189 4, 567, 563 | 5,150,981 | 13,985,000; +.1 +.4 +.2| +.2/ +41] —46 
October... .. 189, 755, 153 | 120, 746, 862 44, 675, 023 4, 640, 500 | 5,274,768 | 14,418,000, +.7/ +.8/ —.3 | $1.6) +24) +81 
November__..| 189, 739,721 | 120, 440, 700 44, 575, 407 4, 663, 332 | 5,431,282 | 14,629,000 (*) —.3| =.2] +.5] +30) 415 
190, 818, 675 | 120, 209, 184 44, 864, 190 4, 671, 872 | 5,779,429 | 15,204,000) +.6) —.1) +.6/ +.2/ +64! 459 
1962 | 
January......| 192, 061, 883 | 120, 070, 990 45, 118, 621 4, 08, 443 | 5,004, 20 | 16,129,000 +.7] —.2] +.6| +29| F27| +41 
Fi "| 192, 382) 254 120, 215, 489 | 45, 275, 761 4, 840, 382 | 6,007,622 | 15,903,000| 4.1] 4.1; 4.3) 4 7| 427! ohe 
March........| 192, 654, 525 | 120, 256, 513 488, 275 4, 836, 531 | 6, 228, 206 15, 845, 000 | +2) +61 —.1] +23 by 
initiated in October 1950 under Public Law 734. 


i iti { terms see the Bulletin, January t 21. All data subject ‘ 
—— oa ae oo * Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


to revis 


families in which t 
determining the amount of assistance. 


: tee we a as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
Re requirements of at least | such adult were considered in 





PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
(Continued from page 2) 


in the preceding month; the decline 
was the first in 10 months. Total 
benefits paid during March dropped 
3.3 percent to $101,563,600. 


Federal Credit Union Act 
Amended 


The supervision fees paid by Fed- 
eral credit unions to the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions are increased 
under the terms of Public Law 322, 
signed by President Truman on April 
17, 1952. The fee for supervision had 


been fixed at $10 a year for each 
credit union chartered under the 
Federal Credit Union Act. The new 
law substitutes for this fixed charge 
a supervision fee to be determined 
“in accordance with a graduated 
scale prescribed by regulation on the 
basis of assets,” within certain limits. 
It is expected, according to House 
Report No. 1649 of March 26, that 
with the change in supervision fees 
“the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
will attain a self-sustaining basis in 
fiscal year 1954 or 1955.” 

A second new law (Public Law 329), 
which was signed by President Tru- 


man on May 8, extended the provi- 
sions of the Federal Credit Union Act 
to the Virgin Islands. In Puerto Rico, 
which was covered under the original 
act, Federal credit unions were first 
organized in 1949 and 1950; as of 
May 1, 1952, the Island had 11 oper- 
ating Federal credit unions serving 
more than 3,000 persons. 

A third amendment (Public Law 
337, signed May 13) authorizes Fed- 
eral credit unions to invest funds in 
State-chartered building and loan 


associations that are insured by the | 


Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 
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Table 10.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
for recipients of public assistance, by program and 
State, January 1952' 





=a 





| Aid to the 
| Old-age Aidto | Aid perma- General 
State 2 assist- | dependent! tothe j|nentlyand|  assist- 
ance | children blind totally ance 3 
| disabled | 
| | 
SS , ‘ ; diet (4) $6, 436 
Calif....-- — = (‘) | 47,910 
Conn...------| $168, 363 $75, 615 $3,070 | (4) (5) 
Del....-- ed pee - 442 - pocdéesose (') 
. as = one 74 12 $65 | 25 
Ill....-------- 974, 390 144, 580 26, 189 | 45, 433 | 407, 508 
i essceses | 250, 156 40, 121 9, 837 | (*) | 155, 481 
low. . - -- . ° ] (‘) | 143, 430 
Kans... 133, 446 27, 784 2,740 14, 524 | 48, 491 
ss &? 2, 376 21 1, 322 | 685 
Maine. - . .-- . (4) | 40, 503 
Mass... 220, 072 22, 997 96, 547 | 116, 714 
Mich.... pconlsoveergames j 64, 203 
Minn.....-. 801, 024 47, 881 1, 665 (4) (8) 
i Rinedemede 127, 750 
Nebr... 147, 93 9, 493 $91 (4) (8) 
Nev... 2, 559 (*) 5, 370 
N. H.. § 56, O8¢ 16, 974 * 2,792 (*) (5) 
* = 12, 617 : 85, 570 
i Bae 1, 186, 780 365, 505 51, 608 352, 752 (s) 
N. C.. 8, 624 1, 896 1, 476 113, 453 
N. Dak 19, 074 918 12 2,311 | 15, 202 
Ohio....- 146,719 893 RAIN hictelicteuks 350, 588 
Oreg. - 172, 454 
RE eee eee) EN eee a 56, 057 
| = 8, 049 
§. Dak 53, 954 
Pbsess=< 2 216 8 226 | 25 
= 98 ” 10 4) 06 
Se ae 3, 804 
 — 237, 682 228 5, 397 4, 188 106, 067 








1For January data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, April 1952. 

* Excludes States that either made no vendor payments for medical care for 
January or did not report such payments. For the specia] types of public as- 
sistance, figures in italics represent payments made without Federal partici- 


tion. 
6 In all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf 
of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 
} ‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

§ Data not available. 
* *Includes premiums paid into pooled fund as well as payments for services 
provided in earlier months. 





Table 11.—Average payments including vendor payments 
for medical care.and average amount of vendor pay- 
ments per assistance case, by program and State, 
January 1952) - + 



























































Aidto | Aid to the 
Old-age dependent | Aidto jpermanently 
assistance children | the blind | and totally 
(per family) disabled 
} 
Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- 
State*, dor dor dor dor 
pay- pay- pay- pay: 
xf, iets} ,Al, ental, sen, bei 
poneg or or 
ance | medi-| *°° | medi-| 9™°* | medi-| *™°* | medi- 
cal cal | cal cal 
care care | | care care 
adsbal Bb tee J 
| | 
CR... «cdiedeicedebastel $20,781 $9. 00/$122. 83'$15. Bs Se (3) i) 
1 RES SEER EE WS Sm eee get ee ees See re 
ees ea C4 See 97.92) 04) 51.60]  .06)/$53. 86| $0.06 
Rs. diienticadhescae $1,62| 8 39| 117.45} 6.32] 56.67| 6.33] 61.11| 17,83 
| RS Ss ae eee 40.49; 5.49) 70.68) 4.61) 43.79) 5.57) (@) (4) 
TR animmemaddatbeltaial 55.83) 3.54 7.60) 6.35) 59.23) 4.33) 56.40} 6.66 
a eS Fae 44.60) (4) 59. 88) -iij 45. 10 -1i} 39.2 .-09 
SSS a 67.39; 2.16) 118.04) 1.75)...--.]...--. 77.93; 26.46 
eae: Beer §0.34| 14. 37| 105.00) 6.11) 64.38) 1.42) (3) & 
SR Ps 52.39} 6.60| 92. 7 8.31) 63.01 .61} ©) @ 
_ See Se sa a ae Free 2 ees" (3) (3) 
CN SEP BIE 2 5 §2. 29) § 8.00) 116. 39) 11. 50)° 57 00) $7.00) ( (4) 
| SPO se kectls Et, By | Bets Pee: eee Rett 
| eee ee . 51 119.25, 6 80) 73. 43) 12.07) 71.00) 11.87 
| SE SSR Te 23.79) 17} 46.85) .20/..-:.. le aidinll 27.4 
2, | OSes §2.33) 2.11) 93.27 56| 54. 67 - 11} 61.16) 3.78 
SSS Snare 50.31} 1.24) 72.05) 36; 50.05} 1.08).....-|...... 
SRE HEE Re 53.38) .03) 107. 56) 07| 58.07; — .04) 56. 14 
_ § See es eee 1.30) .15) 16.31) .04) (©) ® (*) (6) 
4, ee Ba ee 84| 4.59) 120.04] 7.92) 57.98] 3.28) 68.72) 4.82 
| | 











' For January data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, April 1952. All averages based on cases receiving money payments, 
vendor payments for medical care, or both. Averages for generai assistance 
not computed here because. of difference among States in policy or practice 
regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medical bills for recipients of 
the special types of publie assistance. . Figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal participation. 

2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for Janu- 
ary or did not report such payments. . 

3 No program for aid to;the permanently and totally disabled. 

4 Less than I cent. 

’ Average payment computed on base excluding payments for services pro- 
vided before the pooled fund was established. 

* Average payment not jcomputed on base of Jess than 50 recipients. 





(Continued from page 21) 
Welfare Programs—Foster Care and 
Adoptions, by Inez M. Baker; Aims 
and Objectives of Old-Age Assistance, 
by Mildred Stoves; The Aged and 
Public Assistance, by E. W. Gregory, 
Jr.; Assistance to Permanently and 
Totally Disabled, by Louisa Fitz- 
Simons; and A Physician’s View of 
Aid to the Permanently and Totally 
Disabled, by Clara J. Fleischer. 


port ... 1951. 
mittee, 1951. 


care. 


NEw YorK STATE CITIZEN’S COMMIT- 
TEE OF ONE HUNDRED FOR CHILDREN 
AND YouTtH. The Four Million, Re- 

Albany: The Com- 

225 pp. 

Includes the findings and recom- 
mendations of the committee’s sec- 
tions on child care, child health, 
mental health, education, youth serv- 
ices, rural youth, 
and _ protectional 


industrial youth, 
and correctional 


Health and Medical Care 


EaRte, VALERIE A. “Current State 

i’ Practices with Regard to Hospitali- 
zation of Indigent Patients.” Pub- 
lic Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 10, Apr. 
1952, pp. 49-52. $1. 

‘GOLDMANN, FRANZ. “Home Care for 

' the Needy and the Medically 
Needy.” Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 
148, Mar. 29, 1952, pp. 1085-1088. 
45 cents. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


GLUECK, SHELDON, and GLUECK, ELEA- 
wor. Delinquents in the Making: 
Paths to Prevention. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. 214 pp. 


A study of 1,000 boys made to de- 
termine why half of them were delin- 
quents while the other half were not. 
This book is a simpler version of the 
findings publishe? hv the outhors in 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. 


Bulletin, June 1952 


NORWEGIAN JOINT COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERNATIONAL SOCIAL Poticy. Fam- 
ily and Child Welfare in Norway: 
A Survey. (2d ed.) Oslo: The 
Committee, 1951. 82 pp. 

Younc, PAuLtine V. Social Treatment 
in Probation and Delinquency: 
Treatise and Casebook for Court 
Workers, Probation Officers, and 
Other Child Welfare Workers. (2d 
ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1952. 536 pp. $7. 


Concludes that “many benefits can 
be derived from a well-organized and 
judiciously administered system of 
home care, whether it is designed for 
recipients of public assistance or self- 
supporting persons or both.” 

NEW JERSEY. TEMPORARY COMMITTEE 
ON THE CHRONIC Sick. “Chronic 
Sick — Report, Recommendations 
and Proposed Legislative Bill.” 


(Continued on page 27) 








‘Table 12.—Old-age assistance: ymenss 
to recipients, by State, sat 


{£xclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


































| Payments to 
. ' recipients | Percentage change from— 
$ ' | 

Num- | } 

State ber of | | February 1952 March 1951 
recip- | in— in-— 
ients | Total Aver- + — 

| amount | age | l 
| — Amount Num! 4 mount 
: | ' 

Total +, 670, sol sian, 26, s13 $44.87 | -0.2/) . @ —3.3 +11 
; SSS S 75, 182) 1, 603, 474) 21.33 | —L.O —0. —7.6 —4.1 
Alaska....... 1, 666 04, 657' 56.82 | +1.2 +1.6) +28 +4.2 

687,327) 49.26 | +.1 +.1) —-41 —9.1 

1, 292, 610) 22.04 —.5 +18 |-14.4 —27.0 

18, 169, 708} 66.42| —.1] . —.1 —1L4 

3, 682,789) 70.72; —.1} | —.2] +.3 +6.1 

1, 116,611, 61.79 | —1.4/] | —L1/] —-9%3 —6.6 

54,918) 33.26 | +19) 449/445) +20.9 

135, 038; 48.45 | +.5 +.5| —1L3 +6.4 

2, 503, 918) 38.33 | —.3 ® —2.6 —3.9 

2, 965, 026) 31.16; —.2) } @ —6.8 +21.3 

74, 797) 33.41 —.3/ | +.7) —-L8 —2.5 

473, 159) 50.56 | —.4) =—.1/—18.2 —iLl 

4, 633, 41.38 -.9 —4.3| -—48 —10.5 

1, 574, 629 35.86 | —.7 —.4|—-12.6 —11.9 

2, 476, 235, 61.27); —.2) —1.5 +2.0 

1, 969, 154 52.68 | —.4]) °° —.2/| —4.0 +3.1 

1, 885, 164) 20.59 | —L.1 —12|] —5.2 +36. 3 

6, 025, 733) 50.12 | +.9 +8.4/)4+16 +9.2 

615, 682) 43.04 —.6 —.6| -—63 —6.0 

44, 1 40. 85 ® +.3 | -—2.7 +5.4 

6, 899, 630) 60.44 | —1.1 —.5| —2.6 +9.5 

4, 483, 836) 48. 41 —-.8 —.8| -48 —.2 

2, 499, 45.60; @® ® —.7 +6.1 

1, 208, 21.01 | +,2° +.3| —46 +9. 1 

5, 733, 908) 43.47) —.2 -.1 1) +.5 

578, 105) 61.83 | —.4 —-.56) —-48 —8.9 

952,211) 43.81 | ~—1.3 —6.2) —5.1 —4.2 

148, 353) 54. 40 —.6 —.6|—-10 +3.5 

303,301) 44.02; —.6 —.7)] —6.5 — 10.6 

1, 190, 401) 53.68 | —.6 -—.6)] —6.1 +5.0 

451,976) 42.13 | +.3 +7.3) +18 +11.6 

6, 426, 264) 55.938 | —.2 —.4/ -L6 +1.0 

1, 237, 23.96 | —.2 +.6 |—15.9 —9.2 

463,731) 51.87) —.2]  +.3) —L7 +1.9 

5, 722,631) 49.07 | —.5 —.6| -—3.7 +6.1 

4, 682,745) 48.63 | —.3 —.1) -29 +4.7 

1, 304, 57.35 | —.2 +.2)-3.1 +2.9 

2, 895, 302} 38.909; —.9 —L2| —-9.9 —8.9 

244,015) 8.18 |+10.9] 419.6 |+73.5 +87.8 

454, 47.67; —.4 +.1) -—3.6 +2.2 

1, 160, 307/ 27.28 | —.2 —.2) +.8 +10.5 

498,794; 41.80) —.4 +.5|-—-27 +14 

1, 859, 747) 30. 91 —.4 —.4|-88 —5.2 

7, 337, 855) 33.44) +.1 +.2);-19 +.3 

542, 763) 55. 51 Q) @) —-1.2 +17.4 

* 39.61) +.1 +.6/ 411 +110 

Vv 434, 22.92; —.6 —.1) -3.6 +14 
Wash._...... 67, 4, 171, 61.53; —.2 —.5|—5.3 —7.7 
> Viisnated 26, 064 751,013; 2.81} +.6 —.1 | —1.5 +7.6 
. a 51, 2, 508, 149) 48.59 | —.4 +.3|-L3 +12.6 
, eR 4, 257 237, 55.70 | —.6 —.3} —-3.0 —3.8 




















! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

? Includes 4,018 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments 
to these —A-—2 Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Estimated. 





Table 13.—Aid to the blind: Reci ts and payment 
recipients, by State, rch 1952 ' Ce 


(Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only sugh 












































payments} 
pe Percentage change from— 
ei Feira 
e y 1952 March 195] 
State recip- in— | in— 
fents Total Aver- 
amount age “ 4 | 
— Amount | .~ | Amount 
| 
Total ?____. 97, 257 | $4,836, 531 |$49. 73 +0.1 —0.1 | +1.4 +87 
Total, 51 
States 4..| 97,202 | 4,833, 483 | 49.73 | +.1 —.1/ +44 +15 
ne 1, 518 36, 492 | 24.06 3] +.6/-28| +60 
Alaska___... 18 98) | (*) _ oath 
BURL... snack 726 39, 166 | 53.95 | +.6 —.2|-183| —248 
yp Hite 1, 885 51,521 | 27.83) +.1| +20/—7.4| —185 
Calif. ?_......} 11,831 940,405 | 81.55 | +.1 +.1| +4.3 +3.6 
a | 345 21,775 | 63.12 | —1.7 —2.8 | —7.3 —L5 
I cements 305 20, 647 | 67.70 | —.3 +.9| +.3 +8.6 
SOS 223 10, 242 | 45.93 | —.4| +4.3/410.9|) +153 
YY wae 260 13,200 | 61.12} —1.1|/ -1.9) —.8] 446 
iS 3,196 | 130, 543 | 40.85 | 9 | —.6/-36| =78 
j j ' | 
RE eid 2, 927 105, 581 | 36.07) +.4) +.7/426) +26 
Hawaii... __.- 112 4, 467 | 30.88 | -18/ ~—27|-L8 +5.5 
Idaho........ 196 10, 787 | 56.04) —1.0} —11/-6.7) —42 
«eee 4, 028 195, 734 | 48.50; —-1.3| -3.9|/-44| -—30 
| Saas 1, 725 38.82} —.4;| —.4/-56/) —52 
Iowa... 1, 292 576,990 | 50.59, —.1 +.41+2.9 +63 
Kans........| 611 33,902 | 55.49; -15) -20|-84! —10 
Panccccccqey SED 79,370 | 31.35) () | —.2/ 428) +455 
camera ° 1, 893 85, 500 | 45.17 +-4| +.3/411) +444 
Maine.____- 505 27,208 | 45.73; —.2| —.4|-96| 91 
| | | 
a 471 21,570 | 45.80) —.6) +.1/—-19) 427 
Mass........] 1,687 128, 968 | 78.54) +.3/ +3.0/+63) +216 
Mich __ 1, 875 100, 692 | 53.70| 0 +.1 +.9| +446 
Minn........ 1, 167 71, 765 | 61.50) +.2| -16/427| +112 
Miss... 2 811 72.458 | 25.78 | +.1 | +.3 | +.9| +110 
Oy RR. 3, 083 154,150 | 50.00/+3.6| +3.6/+10.7/ +383 
Mont........ 522 20,600 | 56.70) —1.1) -—14/—13|) 64 
iain 761 48,279 | 63.44) +.1/ +.9/433/] +119 
Seneataten 37 2,080 | (&) (*) ® | @® 0) 
i ailoncéneae 302 14,728 | 48.77) —.7| -14/)-62/) 81 
N.J 802 48,608 | 60.61/ 41.0) +23/4+3.9/) +166 
N. Mex... 470 18,376 | 39.10|-—3.9) +21/-98/ —43 
TP Pbhestses 4, 105 264,839 | 64.52) +.9/ +.5/ 422) +60 
> ae 4, 439 152, 708 | 34.40 | —.1 +.3/ +23 +25 
N. Dak...... 110 6,059 | 55.08 | —.9| +16] —18 —49 
am 3, 744 184,009 | 49.15 | +.1 +.3 | —3.7 +3.9 
Okla.........| 2,570 131, 844 | 61.30) —.5 —-5| -36 +34 
Frage 8 385 25,766 | 66.92; 0 | +.8/ —3.5 —29 
ff RAE 15, 383 764,002 | 49.67) +.2| —1.1| +.2] +258 
| oy Ere 621 4,831) 7.78) +9.7) +16.1/4+167) 429.7 
| 
Geen 184 11, 134 | 60.51} —1.6) 426] —.5| +103 
i twure 1, 600 44,938 | 28.09) +.3 +.1| +2.0 +5.8 
8. Dak_...... 208 8,190 | 39.38 | —1.0 +.6| —5.9 —25 
, panscas 2, 778 105, 242 | 37.88 | +.1 +.2/ +25 +29 
, eS: 6, 008 225,312 | 37.50) —.1| —.2/4227|) +245 
, ~ aEreer 223 13,439 | 60.26 | +.5) +14/+4+62] +258 
, (aR, 180 7,805 | 43.36) +.6/) +10] —22 +7.1 
Wat, Giiis 45 yy Leyes Bieted Pic abt ee 
RS aa 1, 469 45,488 | 30.97 | —.9 —.9| —44 —.9 
Wash. ?_..... 833 63,438 | 76.16 | +.1 +.3/-12) -L9 
W. Va....... 1, 081 36, 672 | 33.92 | +1.0 +.4| +.5 +9.5 
icaminaia 1, 72,668 | 54.39) —.5 —.7|—3.7 +7.5 
Wyo...-.-- 5,256 | 63.09 (4) ® |-48/ 67 
i ' 

















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics re mt pr s administered without Federal participation. All 
data sub: to re n. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients in California (552 recipients, $46,091 in pay- 
ments), in Washington (13 recipients, $529 in payments), in Missouri (998 
recipients, $50,563 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (6,140 recipients, $307,442 
in payments). State p for aid to the blind in Missouri and Pennsylvania 
were approved under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 

3 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. In 
computing percentages, data for Missouri for March 1951 were excluded be- 
cause the State did not have an approved plan in that month. See also foot- 
note 2. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 


* Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

® Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Estimated 
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Table 14.—-Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, March 1952° 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 

































































Number of recipients Payments to recipients - Percentage change from— 
February 1952 March 1951 
Number Average per— 
— f: “fttes Total “ fod a 
am 
Total? Children 
amount Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
° families families 
' 
a nuctadadcunacsye 596,734 | 2,061, 501 1, 540, 039 |$45, 488, 275 $76. 23 $22. 06 +0.5 +0.5 —84 —5.4 
Total, 52 States *___ ‘ nal 596, 704 2, 061, 483 1, 539, 961 | 45, 486, 836 76. 23 22. 07 +.5 +.5 —8.4 —65.4 
BR. nencnces ‘ 18, 339 66, 000 §1, 171 643, 210 £5.07 9. 75 +.3 +.6 —3. +L1 
re 737 2, 339 1, 699 53, 697 72. 86 22. 96 +19 +19 +9.5 +16.7 
ie on nneinanine ; 3, 521 13, 099 9, 774 257, 051 73. 01 19. 62 +.8 +.9 —17.6 — 33.2 
Arkansas.......... , 14, 300 48, 843 37, 356 526, 754 39. 61 10. 78 —i5 +2.6 — 27.6 —31.3 
California. - 55, 424 173, 676 130, 531 6, 409, 512 115. 65 36. 90 +.4 +.8 —2.7 +16 
Colorado. ‘ 5, 207 19, 043 14, 400 509, 926 97.93 2%. 78 +.3 —.2 —7.3 —L8 
Connecticut - ; 4, 782 15, 665 11, 383 514, 603 107. 61 32. 85. —-2.7 —21 —14.5 —14.4 
ware- 718 2, 767 2,123 58, 262 $1.14 21. 06 +17 +21 +3.8 +16. 2 
District of Columbia 2, 012 8, 208 6, 381 197, 239 98. 03 24. 03 —15 —L5 —6.9 4) , 
Florida... 17, 537 | 56, 583 42, 087 796, 313 45. 41 14. 07 —20 —L8 — 30.6 — 45.0 
- 

Georgia. . 21, 708 | 72, 405 55, 521 1, 083, 343 49. 91 14. 96 +15 +1.7 +181 +26.9 
Hawaii__ 3, 251 | 12, 067 | 9, 408 271, 860 83. 62 22. 53 +.1 —.2 —10.1 — 15.6 
Idaho. -. 2, 193 | 7, 643 | 5, 645 246, 141 112.24 32. 20 —.5 —.3 —13.1 —6.6 
Illinois... . . - 22, 940 | 81, 866 60,713 | 2, 524, 606 110. 05 30. 84 -1 —L4 —2.9 +89 
Indiana. ._-_. 8, 515 | 28, 502 | 21, 085 572, 999 67. 29 20. 10 -v1 +.5 —21.4 — 2.0 
lowa..... . 5, 370 | 18, 896 14, 071 5 539, 532 100. 47 28. 55 +Lé4 +17 +2.6 +5.8 
a 4, 326 | 15, 355 11, 630 | 398, 456 92.11 25. 95 +.3 —.3 —15.7 —5.3 
Kentucky _. 20, 396 | 72, 075 53,148 | 852, 718 41.81 11. 83 —1L1 —14 —14.8 —4.6 
jana i 22,151 | 80, 914 60,201 | 1,396, 796 63. 06 17. 26 +14 +6.2 —14.3 +9.3 
Maine... 4, 479 | 15, 566 11, 285 327, 772 73. 18 21. 06 +.5 +.5 —16 —3.5 
Maryland. 5,005 | 19, 767 15,124 | 442, 519 86. 85 22. 39 ~.6 +18 —20.0 ~125 
Massachusetts . 13, 184 43, 406 31, 939 1, 526, 991 115. 82 35. 18 +.2 —.5 —-17 r2.4 
Michigan - . - . ; 25, 081 | 81, 227 57,856 | 2,441,796 97.36 30. 06 +.8 —L5 —21 +6.3 
Minnesota. _- 7, 836 | 26, 493 20, 177 780, 7 99. 64 29. 47 —.8 +.3 —.9 +8.4 
Mississippi__. 10, 401 | 39, 198 30, 106 273, 205 26. 27 6.97 +1.2 +.9 —3.0 +36.7 
Missouri 22, 361 75, 780 55, 77. 1, 166, 274 52.16 15, 39 —.1 —.1 —8.6 —8.3 
Montana_...._.. ; 2, 391 | 8, 365 | 6, 219 207, 319 86. 71 24. 78 +.8 +1.1 —3.0 —2.4 
Nebraska. 2, 833 | 9, 537 | 7,017 | 459 89. 47 26. 58 —.7 —.5 —19.0 —i11L4 

Nevada. $0 | 108 78 | » 439 (8) *) (*) ®) ®) 0] 
New Hampshire 1, 433 | 4, 963 3, 631 149, 553 104. 36 30. 13 —.8 —10 —13. —14.3 
New Jersey ‘ 5,178 17, 312 | 13, 103 524, 380 101. 27 30. 29 +.6 +1.2 —21 +6.4 
New Mexico... 5, 357 18, 495 | 14, 225 330, 593 61. 71 17. 87 4-.9 +20.4 —3.0 —.1 
New York... a 53, 158 | 179, 767 128,496 | 5,998, 850 112. 85 33. 37 —.1 —.3 —4.2 —L5 
North Carolina__....___. 17, 142 61, 735 47, 608 811, 118 47.32 13. 14 +1.2 +2.2 +5.1 +10.8 
North Dakota........... 1, 673 | 5, 924 4, 488 161, 861 96. 75 27.32 +12 +2.4 —11.0 —17.9 
Ohio 7..... : mat 13, 508 | 49, 797 37, 494 982, 430 72. 73 19. 73 —.5 —.1 —9.0 —13.9 
Oklahoma.__. 20, 199 67,7 51, 047 1, 426, 381 70. 62 21. 06 —.7 —.6 —7.5 —7.4 
Oregon........- ; 3, 458 11, 636 8,7 364, 102 105. 29 31.29 +14 +17 —17.7 —18.5 
Pennsylvania. . : 32, 260 118, 508 88,640 | 2,848, 799 88. 03 24. 04 —17 —1.8 — 26.5 — 27.2 
Puerto Rico_. " 20, 484 | 61, 329 | 46, 035 | 205, 797 10. 05 3. 36 +143 +2%4.9 +78.8 +11L3 
Rhode Island... .__- 3, 364 11, 279 8, 138 | 323, 469 96. 16 28. 68 +.2 —.2 —17 +6.8 
South Carolina___. 6, 599 24, 605 19,113 | 314,005 47. 58 12. 76 +14 +11 —Lé4 +19.9 
South Dakota....._. % 2, 619 &, 510 368 186, 667 71. 27 21. 94 0 +15 +.8 +5.3 
Tennessee... _. - 20, 637 74, 367 55, 7! 993, 131 48.12 13. 35 —.4 —.4 —14.3 —13.5 
Texas...... 16, 268 63, 184 47, 182 806, 668 49. 59 12.77 +.2 +.7 —16.4 —4.3 
Utah... 2, 954 | 10, 246 7, 587 323, 156 109. 40 31. 54 (® (®) —10.3 +1.6 
Vermont 1, 026 | 3, 572 2, 758 55, 116 | 53. 72 15. 43 +.7 +15 —1.2 —.7 
Virgin Islands * 230 | 707 624 fe ee eee eee ee AES 
Inia... _. 7, 784 | 29, 035 22,065 | 407,034 52. 29 14. 02 +.1 +.2 —9.3 —5.4 
Washington_ Se ae | 9, 236 | 30, 715 | 22, 323 947, 592 102. 60 30. 85 +.7 —.3 — 18.9 — 36.2 
West Virginia- 16, 866 61, 909 | 47,888 | 1,015, 551 60. 21 16. 40 —.1 —.6 —6.5 —3.5 
Wisconsin... : 8, 527 28, 849 21,227 | 977, 266 114. 61 33. 88 +11 +2.0 —5.3 +4.5 
Wyoming. 5i 2, 011 1, 512 | 56, 459 101. 54 28. 08 —2.1 —1.7 —13.4 —12.5 

i i 

! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures ini talics * Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 


represent program administered without Federal participation. All data subject quarterly. 
* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 


to revision. 
? Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in Change, on less than 100 families. , 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 7 In addition to these payments from aid to dependant children funds, sup- 
determining the amount of assistance. fe payments of $92,975 from general assistance funds were made to 2,842 
. . . a ies. 
‘States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 4 of less than 0.05 percent. 


‘ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent * Estimated. 





(Continued from page 25) Wyatt, LAurRENCcE. Intergovernmental versity of Minnesota Press, 1951. 
Public Health News (New Jersey Relations in Public Health. (Inter- 212 pp. $3.50. 
State Department of Health), governmental Relations in the Includes a description of the grants- 
Trenton, Vol. 33, Mar. 1952, pp. United States, Research Mono-_in-aid programs of the Public Health 
67-84, graph No. 4.) Minneapolis: Uni- Service and the Children’s Bureau. 
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Table 15.—Aid to the permanently and totally : 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
March 1952' 

Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 
Percentage change 
Payments to from F 
Number recipients 1982 in— 
_ recipients : 

aA Average | Number | Amount * 
134, 959 | $6, 228, 206 $46.15 +2.4 +2.1 
8, 530 190, 854 22. 37 +.1 +.4 
3, 679 188, 815 ‘51. 32 +16 +1.7 
132 5, 873 44. 49 +2.3 +4.4 

\, 207 68, 570 54. 55 -9!| @® 
1, 149 438, 031 4.16 +.8 —.3 
794 41, 926 52. 80 +.5 +1.7 
2, 620 108, 543 41. 43 +3.5 -.9 
2, 664 136, 330 61.17 +16 +1.8 
14, 690 500, 048 0.17 +1.2 +3.6 
2, 663 124, 529 46. 76 +3.1 +16 
1 , 60. 57.99 +7.9 +4.0 
435) “Mon| gse| toa) ikl 
818 16, 174 19.77 +46 +4.6 
11, 019 509, 319 46. 22 +2.6 +2.4 
1,009 61, 252 55. 73 +19 +2.4 
1,333 79, 623 59.73 +6.9 +7.8 
2, 064 83, 402 40. 41 +3.2 +5.6 
20, 471 1, 810, 754 61. 44 +L3 +1.5 
4, 523 124, 169 27.45 +3.9 +4.7 
627 37, 738 60. 19 +2.0 +.4 
4, 726 210, 786 44. 60 +2.6 +2.9 
2, 961 66, 606 re 4 +10.6 +11.6 
1, 792 122, 088 68. 13 +3.8 +3.9 
9, 580 426, 212 4. 39 +.9 +.7 
4, 045 41, 748 10. 32 +13.0 +27.1 
214 13, 665 68. 81 +8.1 +6.6 
4, 105 130, 478 31.79 +46 +4.6 
177 7, 204 41.21 +10.6 +12.7 
1, 61 89, 153 57.11 +.2 +.1 
192 8, 034 41.84 +.5 +L8 
25 |) ee aa aa 
2, 962 98, 995 33. 42 +15 +.9 
5, 382 rt | 60. 75 +.4 —.3 
2, 282 74,1 32. 48 +11.9 +114 
905 57, 845 63. 92 +16 +.3 
474 25, 120 53. 00 —19 —1L9 

‘ ‘ For definition of terms see im em, a 1951, . Yo in 

talics represent programs under plans approved by Social 

Security A . All data subject to revision. 

3 Represents States reporting plans in operation 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
4 Estimated. 





Table 16.—General assistance: Cases and 
cases, by State, March 1952' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments) 


payments to 
























































Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num- February 1952 March 1951 
State ber of in— in— 
cases Total Aver- 
amount age 
_ Amount — Amount 
Total 4__./335, 000 |$15, 845,000 | $47.34) —0.5 —0.4 | —18.8 —18.6 
ninnied 153 3,600 | 24.12 | +19.5| +18.0 (3) ® 
leisiaive 73 3,607 | 49.41 (3) (3) —30.5 —38 
BBs odeane 1, 241 50,623 | 40.79 | +16.9) +19.0 | —14.6 | —23 
Ark.4___...| 2,446 32,145] 12314) —.9| —1.2] —47 -34 
Calif....... 32, 624 1,496,656" 45.88 |) +19 +1.7 —9.2 —-.4 
Cole....... 2, 254 94,974] 4214) +.5 —.2/-50.6) —s8 
Coum...... $4,048 | £221,436) 54.70 ® +1.6| —46 =,8 
nl 7920 _{ “St —RaEa Rae Se a 
eee 686 37,920 | 55.28) +3.3 +4.4| —34.4 | 300 
eliinnaness $4,900 OR Cisdddebsienoandedinaccusead Re onbdenauidl eae 
, ee” 61, 657 17. 27 0 —2.7/| +44 +93 
Hawaii....| 1,831 100,064 | 5465) —1.6 —.5|-49.38) —4461 
Idaho *_ _. 165 6,157 | 37.32; —3.5 —2.9 | —46.9 —42 
a) 28,319 | 1,646,409) S814) —.7| —.3 | —20.7 | 99 
Ind. ¥__..- 10, 063 310,075 | 30.81) —27; -13/] -9.7| —63 
Iowa.......| 4,073 133,634 | 32.81 —2.2 —4.3 —2.1 | -.1 
Kans_.....| 2,180 104,382 | 47.88 | —3.6 —3.2 | —22.0 —1L4 
Ky.- -| 3,203 80,275 | 25.06) +87/ +90) -65| <5 
lei 6,403} 252,487 | 30.43) +44) +73 | +6.2| +413 
Maine... 3, 985 173,980 | 43.66) +7.9 | +9.6 | —7.0 —7.3 
EA 2, 991 140,733 | 47.05 —3.1 —.3|—-#@.2| 37.2 
Mass...... 16, 527 902,808 | 54.63 —2.8 +2.3 | —24.4 —3.5 
Mich. ..... 24,508 | 1,146,056 | 46.60 | +1.6 —.6| +59 +93 
Minn_..... 6, 929 356,354 | 51.43 +.4 +.2} —-6.3) —&] 
Miss__ 905 11,069 | 1223; +26 —.9|+13.7| +218 
et El 9, 663 295,751 | 30.61 +.3 +1.2 | —226| —23 
Mont...... 853 28,140 | 32.99 | +10.3 7.9|—-16.7| —256 
Nebr.....-. 1,420 56,818 | 40.01 —.8 +3.1 | —14.3 | —L5 
eae 285 $9,900; 34.74) —1.7 —10/) —3.5) —92 
5 RE 1, 40 63,027 | 40.93 | +5.4 +3.7 —.6 —i6 
7,405 473,939 | 64.00; —5.1 —.8 | —22.9 —168 
334 7,520 | 22.51 +3.1 +6.7 | —60.0 —%.2 
149,549 | 3,622,207 | 73.11) —L5 —1.0|/-—-2%.7| —2il 
2, 492 49,842 | 20.00; +2.2 +4.5 | —3%6.7 —-25 
OA 27,072 | 42.04| +3.0 —3.7 | —33.7 —3L9 
20, 533 837,810 | 40.80; —1.1 —.6 | —16.6 -Wi 
13 6, 200 90, 628 (43) (4) +5.3 (3) —3.3 
5, 850 337, 421 57. 68 —1.6 —3.9 —6.9 a 
20,615 | 1,042,513 | 50.57} —1.2 —18|—-B.8 -@i 
2, 534 15, 515 6.12 —6.3 —15.9 | —%.8 — 6.0 
4, 304 200,477 | 64.49 +.7 +6.6 —8.9 -4 
2, 215 37, 176 16.78 | —4.4 —5.4 |) —31.4 —h7 
1, 029 30,929 | 30.06 | —10.4 —4.1) +2.4 +31 
2, 806 36,028 | 12.10; —1.0 —5.8 —.8 +7.7 
7 6, 800 © ET Phe dnhdibemavendloncaseces ~<a 
1,412 82, 317 +34 
4 1,050 14 44, 000 | oan 
7235 Jo | ee : ool 
2, 365 64,449 | 27.25 | —3.1 —2.5|—33.2| —2l 
9, 038 471,468 | 52.17) —8.5/ —128|—-41.5| —i9 
3, 817 99,612 | 26.10 —.6 —.9 | —31.0 —-19.7 
6, 147 334, 902 4.48) +4.2 +.2| —5.4 +16 | 
212 10,110 | 47.69) —58| ~12| —24.8 | —41 
\ i 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 


ject to revision. 

3 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

+ About 9 percent of this total is estimated. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


7 . 
* Partly estimated. 
* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 


for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount — 


of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 


ludes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza — 


tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 
ul cases receiv care only. 

12 Includes 5,308 cases and payments of $154, 066 representing supplements 
tion of other assistance programs. 

4 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,950 cases were alded 
by county commissioners and 4,691 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Kelief Board. Average per case und percentage change 
not computed. 

4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns 








